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Fics, 1-3.—LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUMES. 





STARS THAT HAVE SET. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt. | 


FTER reading Mr. Richard Grant White's 
charming and appreciative papers on the 
opera in New York, one feels inclined to ask 
of the subsequent fate of the stars that shone 
and sparkied for a brief season in the lyric hea- 
vens, and then disappeared below the horizon 
forever. Very few persons know of the after- 
life of the great singers that once charmed them, 
or even if they have not long since passed from 
the earth in the deep obscurity that closed around 
them when they retired from the stage. Fortu- 
nately the brilliant drama of their lives but sel- 
dom finds so tragic a dénouement as did that of 
the beautiful and gifted Sontag, who perished of 
cholera in Mexico, as did also several other mem- 
bers of the opera company of which she was the 





prima donna, including the young and popular 
tenor Signor Pozzolini. 

For instance, there are many old opera-goers 
in New York who remember Truffi and Benedet- 
ti, the favorite prima donna and tenor of some 
thirty odd years ago. They married at the end 
of their American engagement, and retired to 
their native land. Some years ago an American 
gentleman and his wife whilst driving in the 
nighborhood of one of the larger Italian cities 
(I think it was Milan) were forced to get out of 
their carriage, owing to the fracture of one of the 
axle-trees. Whilst they were awaiting the execu- 
tion of the repairs, a shower began to fall, and 
the luckless travellers were in danger of being 
wet to the skin, when a fine-looking, white-haired 
old gentleman chanced to pass by in his carriage. 
He stopped to ask what was the matter, and on 
learning that the detained travellers were Ameri- 
cans, he insisted on their accompanying him to 





his house, which was close at hand, there to wait 
till the repairs to their vehicle were completed. 
Arrived at his dwelling—a handsome villa—he 
introduced himself as Signor Benedetti, and pre- 
sented them to his wife, the once peerless Truffi, 
now a beautiful old lady, and still queenly-look- 
ing, with snowy hair, and also to their children, 
one of whom, he declared, had inherited his voice, 
and was studying for the stage. Our travellers, 
as being Americans, were most warmly welcomed 
by their hostess as well as their host, were hos- 
pitably entertained, and were assured that Amer- 
ica and its inhabitants were still held in warm 
and friendly recollection by that king and queen 
of the early days of our Italian opera. 

Madame Laborde is one of the greater vocal- 
ists whom Mr. White so unaccountably neglects 
to mention. She it was whose rivalry with the 
superb Truffi led to such fierce feuds behind the 
scenes and such partisanship before the curtain, 





Mr, Fry on 
Benedetti’s ears in full rehearsal, owing to som 
strictures made by the Italian tenor on the French 
prima donna. 


and for whose sweet sake 


boxed 


She was one of the most brilliant 


and finished of the florid vocalists of her day—a 
French singer by training as well as by birth 
She teaches singing now in Paris, and is a well 


to-do little old lady, white haired, black-eyed, and 
rosy-cheeked, a veritable picture of an aged Pa 
risienne. Frezzolini, too, has devoted herself to 
teaching; but, great artiste though she was, she 
is a total failure in her new profession. Her 
only way of instructing a pupil how to sing is to 
go over a difficult passage herself, and then to 
say, ‘Do it like that.” Naturally the pupil does 
not know how to do it like that, and would not 
have to take lessons if she could; so then poor 
Frezzolini will look at her in a dazed, worried sort 
of way, not knowing what to do next. 

Alboni, the magnificent Alboni, whose glorious 
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contralto has never yet been equalled or even ap- 
proached on the lyrie stage, took her ample per- 
son and peerless voice from the boards before 
either had been touched by the autumnal frosts 
of approaching age. She married, first, Count 
Pepoli, and if rumor tells the truth, she led him 
no very pleasant life. She held the purse strings, 
and used to regulate his expenditure on the closest 
and most moderate scale. He was a meek and 
submissive personage, and used to spend most of 
his time on horseback, a fine horse being one of 
the luxuries accorded to him by his careful wife. 
After his death, the Countess left the elegant hé- 
tel she had built for her own occupancy at Paris 
on the Cours La Reine. It is now the home of 
Mr. William Stewart, the noted American art-col- 
lector, the friend and patron of Fortuny. Alboni 
soon after married a young French officer. She 
lives very quietly, has lost much of her redun- 
dant embonpoint, and looks more like a sober 
French shop-keeper than an abdicated queen of 
the lyric stage. Her once superb voice has al- 
most entirely departed, though some of its notes 
still retain the velvety softness and richness of 
the past. 

Madame De Lagrange, one of the finest and 
most versatile artistes that ever appeared in 
opera upon our boards, is now one of the most 
famous teachers of singing in Paris. She has 
had a singularly troubled career. Married to a 
Russian nobleman, Count Stankovitch, she gain- 
ed fortune after fortune by her talents, only to 
see every dollar that she earned squandered at 
the gaming-table by her high-born spouse. Her 
only child, a daughter, was first married to the 
Hungarian Prince Ghika, and afterward to M. 
Thomé, a celebrated pianist. Madame De La- 
grange has changed very little since the days 
when she used to delight American audiences as 
Leonora, Lucrezia, or Fidés. She is still the same 
undeniably plain but singularly elegant lady, with 
the faultless manners and perfect taste in dress 
that we old opera-goers remember so well. She 
is very much beloved by her pupils, and enjoys a 
high and merited degree of social consideration. 
She has trained several of the rising prime donne 
of the day, and amongst others the American 
Mile. Litta (Miss Von Elsner). 

Perhaps the calmest and fairest sunset of a 
day of glory marks the later years in the life of 
Jenny Lind. In her beautiful home in South 
Kensington, one of the most tasteful and charm- 
ing quarters of the residence part of London, she 
leads a life of tranquil domestic happiness, hon- 
ored, beloved, and still an authority and a sov- 
ereign in the world of art, a happy wife and 
mother, blest with ample means, and with the 
memories of the most brilliant triumphs ever en- 
joyed by a great singer to light her path as with 
reflections of a vanished radiance, her lot would 
seem to be an exceptionally fortunate one. Its 
only drawback lies, I have been told, in the fail- 
ure of her daughter to satisfy her artistic aspira- 
tions. Jenny Lind had hoped to see her own 
genius revive in this young girl, who was en- 
dowed by nature with a very charming voice. 
But she had failed to inherit the artistic temper- 
ament of her mother, and the great singer was 
reluctantly foreed to relinquish those fondly cher- 
ished hopes. She is now a very pleasant-looking 
elderly lady, wearing her abundant hair turned 
back in the self-same style that she brought into 
vogue in America over thirty years ago, while her 
large lustrous eyes, always her greatest beauty, 
retain their clear azure and kindly expression. 
She always speaks in most enthusiastic terms re- 
specting her American tour, and evidently looks 
back to that portion of her career as one of the 
brightest memories of her exceptionally brilliant 
life. It was while she was in America that she 
was wooed and won by Otto Goldschmidt, so the 
memory of a happy love may lend its glamour to 
her recollections of our transatlantic plaudits. I 
am told that the great French tenor Roger, who 
more than once was the tenor engaged to support 
Jenny Lind in her operatic tours, cherished to the 
latest bour of his life a passionate, unavowed, and 
respectful attachment for the great Swedish prima 
donna. He was married, and far from happily, 
when he first met her; but one has only to turn 
to the pages of his lately published memoirs to 
trace the depth and force of the impression pro- 
duced upon his soul by the genius and the charms 
of the gifted and fascinating Swede. 

Signor Sangiovanni, the tenor who sang in 
America with the great Alboni, is one of the 
most popular professors of singing in Italy, and 
excels, it is said, in preparing pupils for the lyric 
stage. Signor Spriglia, another tenor from our 
boards, is a noted singing teacher in Paris. The 
great Ronconi is a professor at the Conservatoire 
in Madrid. The pretty and piquant Mlle. Picco- 
lomini married an Italian nobleman, and is a stout 
and jolly society lady. She resides, I believe, in 
Rome, is very kind-hearted and very charitable, 
and excels in getting up private concerts and 
amateur theatricals. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 





MITHRAS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Wuen his eyes upon her be 
She trembles—for she is not fair— 
And scarce she would that he should see 
The absence of all beauty there. 


When his lips her fingers press, 
Can she sigh with such a care? 
Ah, no; for in that dear caress 
She knows her blest and feels her fair. 


When his arms about her meet, 
Then she breathes diviner air; 

With his heart her pulses beat, 
Blooms her soul and makes her fair. 
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No. 146, published August 15, contains the open- 
ing chapter of a new serial story by W.L. At- 
DEN, entitled “ The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” 
illustrated by W. A. ROGERS, 

“ Mr. Stubbss Brother” is concluded in this 
number; there is an admirable short story by 
EpWArRD I, S1EVENSON, entitled “Leo”; and 
one by WADE WHIPPLE, entitled “ Fube’s Wa- 
ter-melon,” with a full-page illustration. “Mr. 
Thompson and the Crows,” by ALLAN FORMAN, 
is a bright sketch, describing another one of that 
curious old gentleman’s adventures while in the 
land of dreams. 

Mrs. JOHN LILLIE contributes another article 
in the musical series, entitled “ Gluck,” with an 
illustration by W.P.SNVDER. A short sketch 
entitled Hurrah! Four Kings!” is accompanied 
by a picture containing portraits of the EMPEROR 
WILLIAM and the three lineal heirs to the German 
crown. “ Something about Lightning” is an in- 
teresting article upon electricity and its mysterious 
attributes. 

Besides the illustrations accompanied by text, 
there is a beautiful full-page engraving of baby- 
hood, entitled “Where Did You Come From ?” 
and a couple of irresistible comics on the sixteenth 
page. 





1a Our next Number will contain illustra- 
tions and descriptions of new and stylish DEMI- 
SEASON TorLrrrEs for Ladies and Children ; 
early hints of AUTUMN FASHIONS; artistic DE- 
SIGNS FOR Borpers for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., 
Jrom the SouvH KENSINGTON Royal SCHOOL 
OF ART NK EDLE-WorRK ; an amusing DOUBLE- 
PAGK ILLUSTRATION OF LAWN TENNIS IN 
TURKEY ; Aumorous cuts, brilliant and instruct- 
ive essays, poents, stories, etc.; and other attractive 
matter. 





PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVELLING. 


FTER Madame De Sraét, the nomadic 
tribes which just now crowd waiting- 
rooms, steamboats, railway cars, and mount- 
ain coaches appear to find travelling “le 
plus triste plaisir de la vie.” It seems to be 
one of our natural delusions that the fiercest 
weeks of our choleric climate are the fittest 
for locomotion. When heat is hottest, and 
dust is dustiest, and cinders seek the hu- 
man eye by an instinct only short of human 
intelligence; when crimps straighten, and 
starch is naught, like Touchstone’s mustard, 
and celluloid the only wear; when we are 
most peevish, exacting, and unreasonable— 
then we fare forth in the name of recrea- 
tion. 

It must needs be, therefore, that offenses 
will come. There is offense in the too viv- 
id raiment of the lady on the right. There 
is offense in the crumby felicity of the chil- 
dren on the left. The people in front dis- 
play an officious garrulity, which is only 
worse than the frigid superciliousness of 
the people behind. Doubt exists as to the 
connection at the next junction. Suspicion 
clouds the good name of the baggage ex- 
press. The sauce of hunger can not make a 
railway meal palatable, nor can Weariness 
snore upon the flint, if hotel after hotel, 
crowded to the roof-tree, decline to admit 
him. 

But perhaps the traveller’s crowning an- 
noyance in “the season” is his hotel bills. 
Nobody likes to be swindled. The most 
generous of wayfarers may feel, like Hot- 
spur, that in the way of bargain he could 
cavil on the ninth part of a hair. And 
when bill after bill is presented which, ei- 
ther in an array of indebtedness never in- 
curred, or in an unexpected sum total of ac- 
tual dues, is an insult to common-sense, yet 
which he has neither time nor wish to dis- 
pute, his discontent becomes exasperation. 
One who is uncomfortable in himself is com- 
mouly the cause of uncomfortableness in 
others. And many a pleasure party which 
has set forth rejoicing has come back baf- 
tled and beaten by the small annoyances of 
travelling. 

For these evils wisdom suggests two 
remedies. The first is the resort of the 
craven, and is known as staying at home. 
The second is the panoply of the bold, and 
is called equanimity. There is a sagacious 
French proverb which affirms that if one 
can not have what he likes, it is best to like 
what he has. And in that proposition is 
contained the philosophy of travelling. 

Wise pilgrims do not go out to seek what 
they leave at home, but things different. 
If they make acquaintance with bad lodg- 
ing and worse fare, they set that down to 
the score of a wider acquaintance with the 
world, If their fellow-pilgrims are of an- 
other social order, they find them all the 
more interesting as social studies, and bend 
polite attentive ears to catch the new shib- 
boleth. Dust and heat, crowd and rush, 
never weigh down the beam for them, be- 





cause in the other scale they place the de- 
light of new scenes, the grandeur of water- 
fall and mountain, the glory of sunrise, the 
joy of eventful living. 

Those successful travellers do not worry 
about railway connections, decline to harass 
themselves concerning baggage, refuse to 
take an unnecessary thought for the mor- 
row. ‘They use ordinary forethought, and 
accept consequences calmly, so that no mo- 
ment of their golden holiday is squandered 
in fretting. 

Above all will they not suffer their enjoy- 
ment to be spoiled by bills, however exorbi- 
tant. If the money which ought to have 
given them a month’s wandering will buy 
only a three weeks’ vagabondage, they take 
the goods the gods provide, and rejoice, 
rather than suffer the felicity of each hour 
to be marred by a too costly parsimony. 
Resign they may, but worry they will not. 

It is much to be wished that pleasure 
travelling were postponed until September 
and October. The land is far more beauti- 
ful in the cooler light and richer coloring of 
the autumnal days, and the discomforts of 
journeying far less. Business reasons, of 
course, fix the vacation of the majority in 
blazing August. But there is still a great 
multitude free to choose its play time, which 
would increase its own felicity, and dimin- 
ish the popular discomfort, by making holi- 
day when brassy noons are turned to gold, 
and the air becomes wine of life. 

Patience, politeness, a predetermination 
not to fret, a set purpose to enjoy, perhaps 
a touch of the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
good Cardinal BELLARMINO, who used pa- 
tiently to let the fleas bite him, saying, “We 
shall have heaven for our sufferings, but 
these poor creatures have nothing but this 
present life’—these are the outfits of the 
successful traveller, more indispensable 
than luncheon basket, field glass, dressing- 
case, railway guide, or shawl strap. And 
thus equipped not the exiled Frenchwoman 
herself could have pronounced travelling 
the “most cheerless pleasure in life.” 








{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XL. 


Ir was not strange that, when Sir Lytton came 
back, he should have given Barbe a scolding 
for letting her young mistress wander off into 
the grave-yard. 

Rose, although not “born to the noble privi- 
lege of weariness,” was easily shaken, and the 
interview with poor Jean Pierre had given her a 
terrible shock. She lay on her sofa, quite unable 
and unwilling to rise. 

“Take me home, dear,” she said, finally, amid 
her sobs; “take me to our quiet, healthy English 
home. I shall get strong there.” 

Perhaps it was well for all parties that the 
young American wife reached her English home 
somewhat a more gentle and dependent being 
than was her nature, needing care, and deeply 
needing the loving devotion of the most chival- 
rous of men. 

Lady Leycester was propitiated. There was 
nothing of the strong-minded or the pert Ameri- 
can manner in this grateful girl, who responded 
to the courtly morning question of her mother- 
in-law, “I hope you are better?” with that smile 
and dewy kiss which had once almost reached 
the worldly heart of Mrs. Mortimer. 

The sisters, too, large women, with good, reso- 
lute, well-marked features, and strong teeth (they 
were plain replicas of their handsome brother), 
with lady-like voices, and the most delicious pro- 
nunciation and accent, were unexpectedly agreea- 
ble to Rose. She wished that she felt as strong 
as they looked. They were soon friends, talking 
of their dogs and horses. 

But Rose had brought home a fever from the 
pretty little French valley, and it was a long time 
before she walked through her own house with 
the alert step of its mistress. 

She came to look at the beautiful views with 
the eyes of a convalescent finally, and by that 
time they all loved her, these thoroughbred Eng- 
lish women ; they had made her part and parcel 
of themselves. 

With her husband’s arm around her she stood 
on the balcony, looking over toward the masses 
of green beyond the moorland height. She saw 
the leafy elms spread a carpet of thick shadow 
over the lawn, the “ roses red’? mounted, in emu- 
lation with a honeysuckle, up to the very stone 
balustrade on which she leaned. It was all hers 
—hers to live in, enjoy, and adorn. 

Sir Lytton held her close to his heart. Her 
illness had been a disappointment to him, for he 
was full of all sorts of feudal intentions of break- 
fasting with the tenantry, and flower -bedecked 
arches, and the pride of showing off his beauti- 
ful young wife in all the glory of the early days 
of marriage, 

He felt that her entrance on her new home had 
been so sad that it would always bring a home- 
sick feeling to her. But it was his exquisite hap- 
piness to see her soon riding at his side, to find 
that she could walk, even with his sisters, and 
to hear her raptures over the lordly pheasants 
trooping through the grass, and to behold how 
pleased she was with the rural beauty of England, 
even to the flaunting wild poppy which filled the 
fields. Tellisor House struck her as the most 
beautiful thing she had ever seen, as indeed it 
was. She often scolded Sir Lytton in good set 
terms that he had permitted her to have her own 





way, not insisting on her being married in that 
“lovely, tumble-down gray chapel,” with its 
brasses in the floor, memorials of the old Crusa- 
ders! So much for the fairness of woman ! 
Shortly after all these romantic interludes, how- 
ever, caine the true girlish, womanly, foolish de- 
sire to go up to London to the gayeties of the 
season, and to see Harriet. 

Just to think! Harriet, her dear, best friend, was 
in London, and the lawn tennis, the archery, the 
riding, must give place for a time to theatricals, 
balls, presentations at court, and all the dinners 
of all London. 

Rose had a toilette from Worth in some of 
those unopened trunks which now began to be 
remembered, and Sir Lytton had given her his 
famous family diamonds, which became her ad- 
mirably. 

It was well for Rose that her love for Sir Lyt- 
ton, and his for her, had been revealed to her 
with a sharp distinctness by their mutual trials, 
for she now saw him under circumstances which 
might have made her feel a certain humility and 
a consciousness of her own short-comings. But 
he believed in her so intensely, loved her so de- 
votedly, that she was never to experience that re- 
coil. He was proud of her too; she was glad to 
see that. 

“Well, mamma, what do you think of her?” he 
asked of Lady Leycester, as Rose stood dressed 
for her first Drawing-room. 

“ Perfect, my son—perfect. I would not have 
her changed in a single particular.” 

Harriet had grown handsomer for being mar- 
ried, Rose thought; or else beauty did not seem 
to be so important in London as it was in New 
York. 

Harriet’s quiet manners, her good sense, her 
lady-like breeding, all told in London. She was 
delightfully happy in her quiet way, and charmed 
to see Rose. She was of infinite service to her 
in advising and arranging the delicate shades of 
etiquette required by her own and Sir Lytton’s 
position. In a society so accurately defined as 
that of England these things are more easily 
learned than with us. 

“T shall never learn when to say ‘ your Grace’ 
and ‘my Lord,’ etc.,” said Rose, with a little of 
her old confidence in Harriet. 

“Oh yes, you will; and if you make mistakes, 
they will like your piquancy,” said Harriet. 

“Lytton will never tell me what to do; he is 
so atrociously pleased when I make a blunder,” 
said Rose to Harriet. 

And so our heroine danced and smiled and 
dined through her first London season with an 
ever-increasing success. And she sang, too, at 
the grand musicale of the Duchess of No Castle, 
and her voice had the freshness and clearness 
which only very young voices have. They were 
surprised to hear how well she could sing, and 
the Misses Leycester remembered poor Rebecca 
Ethel. And all her dresses were commended— 
those latest Paris fashions—as the tall and come- 
ly figure and graceful mien set them off. 

“Oh, Harriet! do you remember the brilliant 
brocade at Mrs. Mortimer’s?” said Rose, as she 
looked at herself, in a gray silk with gray bon- 
net and plume, and long black gloves; one rose 
alone giving her a bit of color. 

“Yes; you looked like a beautiful paroquet in 
that, Rose,” said Harriet. 

“Clothes have a great deal to do with one’s 
happiness,” said Rose, thinking of the agony of 
that evening. 

“What an ignoble sentiment!” said Sir Lytton, 
coming in at the close of this council of war. 

It was amid ices and sandwiches and claret- 
cup, at a garden party, that Rose came unexpect- 
edly upon an old friend, 

It was Jack Townley, with handsome face, 
bold eyes, and confident air, who, hand and 
glove with the young swells about him, touched 
his hat to the young beauty, the toast of the sea- 
son, Lady Lytton Leycester. The inevitable years, 
the experiences of life, had written a few lines 
about Jack’s eyes ; still he looked very much the 
same. 

“Stylish man, your countryman,” said a young 
captain to Rose. 

The young man had an honest, simple face, 
and he looked with wonder at the sudden aver- 
sion, disgust, and anger which were depicted on 
the face of his pretty neighbor. 

“Mr. Townley has just come from China, I be- 
lieve,” said the captain. 

“JT wonder where he has left her,” thought 
Rose, dreamily, as she remembered the parlor in 
Fifth Avenue, and the cemetery in the little 
French village. But no one asked for her. 

“These Americans never seem to like each 
other,” said the young captain to his friend 
Mellish, as they criticised Lady Lytton Leyces- 
ter, and pronounced her “ good form,” 

“T would not bow to Jack Townley to-day,” 
said Rose to her husband that evening after the 
garden party. 

“Tt was not wise, dear,” said he: “the world 
does not exclude him.” 

“Then I shall be unwise,” said she. 

It hurt Jack Townley very much to be so de- 
cidedly cut by Rose. He was not accustomed to 
it. He had seen this girl first, he had known the 
wild rose in the Western wilderness. He had 
recognized all her beauty and charm then. Had 
he been certain about Pascal Chadwick’s fortune 
he would have married her, he reflected, then and 
there, for if he had ever been in love, it was with 
her. But he had allowed Hathorne Mack to sow 
doubt and distrust, and on the evening of the 
famous masquerade he had believed what Mack 
had whispered in his ear, and the next day parted 
with his interest in the silver mine. He had seen 
Rose in her awkward moments, in her hour of 
sorrow, in her days of tribulation; but he had 
never expected to see her as he saw her now, 
with that look upon her face of perfect happi- 
ness, without a shadow to dim the brightness of 
hope, or a past experience which could imbitter 
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or make her fearful of the future. The priceless 
illusions of youth had been brushed away to 
make room for a destiny more rare and perfect 
than any of which she had dreamed. No more 
radiant outlook for the future could a woman 
have than that which opened before Rose; and 
as his critical eye swept over the details of dress, 
demeanor, and attitude, he felt that Rose had con- 
quered them all. 

But the deadly aversion which marked her ex- 
pression as she looked at him! It remained to 
haunt him like a curse. Had he only known, 
had he been a little wiser, he might have gather- 
ed this flower, and have saved his soul one dread- 
ful stain of guilt and sin ; there would have been 
one home less undishonered. But Sir Lytton 
Leycester had been the lucky man—he had gotien 
it all, 

He saw the once ignorant girl, who had rushed 
across the room at Delmonico’s to speak to him, 
now a queen of Society. 

Truly Society is fearfully and wonderfully 
made! ‘How complex are its functions; how 
delicate its organizations ; but how feeble are its 
instincts!” How little does it recognize and es- 
timate involuntary action at its real value! what 
mistakes we all make in it—what tricks our 
brains play us sometimes ! 

Whatever Jack Townley thought of Society 
just then, however, was lost in the immense dis- 
gust with which he thought of himself. 

The self-reproaches of an unsuccessful snob 
must be most bitter; for he had not been true 
to his own party himself. His old friend Har- 
riet refused to bow to him; so let us hope that, 
spite of his bold eyes and his somewhat defiant 
manner, the lady-killer is receiving his reward. 

Society, as we have read, admits no obstacles 
to the demands of its all-comprehending activi- 
ty; it accepts no refusals; it stands forward in 
its force as a recognized public necessity; as a 
valued public right it knocks imperiously at all 
doors—it calls on the whole world to come out 
and participate in the universa! mob; and then 
it takes the liberty of rejecting many, of eating 
its own words, and of going back on itself, and 
no one knows who, or what, or where “ Society” 
is. It is a great impersonal power, a Jugger- 
naut, whose wheels either elevate or crush us, as 
the power within decides ; who wields that pow- 
er, and by what right, nobody can tell. 

Society scarcely ever has a virtuous fit, but 
when it does it is very terrible. Some rather in- 
nocent scapegoat is usually selected as the vic- 
tim for the sins of the people. But Rose, our 
heroine, has done with all these problems. She 
has drawn one of the prizes in life’s lottery, and 
she has risen to the top of the wheel without 
losing character or self-respect. 

And now has come to her a dearer study—the 
ideal of Home. The national type of home in 
England (not the modern fashionable one) is a 
high one. The national sentiment of home is a 
beautiful one. The son collects his scattered sis- 
ters under his roof; his family duties are pre- 
eminent when he marries. If his mother retires 
to her dower-house, he is still the guardian and 
friend to her, as when she was the mistress of 
the great house, 

Sir Lytton is not one of those Englishmen who 
write “No admission for strangers” on the lin- 
tels of his house. He and his American wife 
have much of the broad, genial American hospi- 
tality enamelled on to their true English solid 
comfort. 

And Rose, who had never known what a 
“home” meant, clasped those old stone walls 
with all the tendrils of her affectionate nature 
as closely as does the ivy, and like that, she ev- 
ery year adds a more tender grace, a fresh per- 
ennial charm, to the dignified English home. 
“You are a great compliment to my skill as a 
gardener, my ‘ Transplanted Rose,’ ” says her hus- 
band to her, as he touches with caressing hand a 
Jovely and blooming cheek. 

THE END, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE BASKET BONNET, 

ty caprice of the moment at the watering- 

places is the osier bonnet, resembling a brown 
wicker fruit basket placed almost inverted on the 
head. It is shaped somewhat like a poke, with 
large projecting front and short crown. There is 
no lining, and its edges are finished with a kind 
of roll of the twigs. The trimming is a cluster 
of fruit on the left side and over the front, and a 
pair of narrow velvet strings. A bunch of lus- 
cious-looking peaches is the trimming for one, 
with light cream-colored velvet strings. Another 
has large plums, a third has apricots, while grapes, 
currants, berries, and crab-apples are all used for 
garniture of these novel bonnets, 


THE DEMI-SEASON BONNET, 


Milliners have for the first time in many years 
imported bonnets especially designed for the in- 
termediate season of autumn, which in this coun- 
try is so beautiful and lasts so long that summer 
bonnets lose their freshness when the weather is 
still too warm for heavy winter bonnets to be 
comfortable. To meet the wants of this half- 
season there are now bonnets and round hats 
with the brim of dark straw, and the crown en- 
tirely of velvet of the same shade as the straw, 
and put on almost as smoothly as if it were mould- 
ed there. These come in the fashionable Paris- 
ian shade of dark green called both hussar and 
rifle green, also in olive, bronze, mordoré, sap- 
phire, wine-color, and peacock blue. The bon- 
nets are small capotes, but have larger brims 
than the Alsacian bonnets of the summer, and 
these brims have a rolled edge that forms a 
slight coronet. The curtain band below the vel- 
vet crown is of straw about an inch wide, These 
are to be trimmed with fancy feathers, birds, and 
velvet ribbon that is satin on the wrong side. 





Round hats that have a velvet crown and straw 
brim are very large, but are not particularly new 
in shapes. The walking hat, as it is called, has 
a nearly straight brim about four inches wide, 
slightly curved upward on each side, and a high 
square crown of velvet. Other hats have only 
one side rolled upward in Gainsborough style. 
A bird aw naturel with a torsade of velvet or of 
ottoman reps is the trimming for these. The 
fancy feathers that have a real bird’s head with 
some of the breest feathers, and are fancifully 
finished off with long coq plumes, are also styl- 
ish trimmings, 

THE AUTUMN TURBAN. 


The close English turban that women of fash- 
ion have used for travelling and general morning 
wear throughout the summer will remain in fa- 
vor during the autumn. This pretty toque, so 
becoming to small heads, is worn quite back on 
the head instead of low on the forehead, and may 
be made entirely of feathers, or else have a straw 
crown with the closely rolled brim covered with 
down made of ostrich feathers stripped from 
their stems, or the brim may be covered with 
velvet put on quite plain, or shirred to form a 
pouf. When feathers are used for trimming this 
straw turban, they have a natural bird’s head with 
fanciful coq plumes, or else there is half a bird 
on each side of the hat, with the heads meeting 
in front. The low knot of hair at the back of 
the head and the short fluffy locks on the fore- 
head are well displayed in these small hats. Sev- 
en young ladies in one group, seen in the city for 
a morning’s shopping, en route to another sea- 
side resort, wore these hats to match the color of 
their dark cashmere costumes used as travelling 
dresses, and made as simply as the severest tailor- 
made cloth costumes could be, innocent of all em- 
broidery, frogs, braiding, ete. ; the only lingerie 
visible was a round high linen collar, as their 
cuffs were concealed by long tan-colored gloves 
that came up over their sleeves, and the only 
jewelry was the long dagger of silver or other bar 
pin necessary to fasten the collar. This stylishly 
simple toilette will be copied later in the season 
in dresses of lady’s cloth of very dark shades, 
and turbans of felt with velvet brim and feather 
trimmings. Correspondents who have asked for 
hints about autumn travelling dresses are advised 
to have similar dresses of cashmere or cloth made 
with a Russian pelisse, or else with a belted hunt- 
ing jacket, a Jersey basque, or an English morn- 
ing coat. The over-skirt is in the apron shape, 
and the lower skirt may have box pleats or side 
pleats as the wearer chooses, 

NEW COLORS. 

The new colors show many faded tapestry 
shades, and it is the caprice of the season to la- 
bel these new shades old; thus there is vieux 
Sevres, or pale old Sevres blue; vieux rose, which 
is faded pink; vieux vert, or green with more 
yellow in it than that lately used. Ficelle shades 
are seen in variety, and there are natural colors 
of furs that incline toward ficelle hues, such as 
the sable and castor beaver. These ficelle and 
other light gray-brown shades are seen in con- 
trast with every color, and are particularly styl- 
ish with rifle green and with mordoré, or golden 
brown, élégraphe blue, similar to our cadet 
blue, is named after the blue telegraph paper 
used in France, and is also better named electric 
blue. Chaudron, or copper red, is the most ele- 
gant red shade, but there are also grenat, Sultan, 
poppy, and wine colors, Sfax is a new light terra- 
cotta color; there are many other tints shown of 
this brownish-red. Besides the electric blue there 
are also the hussar, chasseur, sapphire, and mid- 
shipman blue shades that are almost black. Ré- 
séda, the green of mignonette, is again revived, 
as is ardoise, argent, acier, and all steel and sil- 
very grays. Pale pink shades are shown in the 
crevette, or shrimp-color, salmon, apricot, and 
cactus hues, with much shading toward yellow. 
Alicante is a golden brown, and there are light 
sandal browns, with darker feuille morte, or dead- 
leaf brown, loutre or felt brown, mordoré, and 
bronze doré which has a greenish cast. 


BIRDS, RIBBONS, ETC. 


Small birds are imported in great quantities for 
trimming bonnets and round hats, and it is a sad 
sight to see the meek ring-doves, with their sober 
plumage, the sea-swallows, merles, pheasants, 
lophophores, penguins, and even the pigeons, 
quails, and partridges, that have been sacrificed 
for this purpose. 

The newest trimming ribbons are the ottoman 
reps of thick yet soft quality, in widths varying 
from two inches to five or six. 

THE RUSSIAN PELISSE, 

The Russian pelisse is a long close plain gar- 
ment brought out for a wrap for the intermediate 
season. It is shaped like a tight redingote, has 
but few seams, and all its fullness is massed in 
pleats in the middle seam of the back. It cov- 
ers the figure from neck to foot, and may be but- 
toned down the entire single-breasted front, or it 
may fly open below the waist in front. It is 
made of dark cashmere, camel’s-hair, or diagonal 
wool goods, is lined throughout with Surah for 
the fall, or plush or wadded silk for wintér, and 
is bordered all around with a great ruche of the 
material, or else it is ornamented with the sou- 
tache embroidery that promises to be the popu- 
lar trimming of the winter. 


VELVET, VELVETEEN, ETC. 


Another velvet season is one of the certainties 
announced thus early by the merchants, Plush 
is spoken of cautiously, and indeed deprecating- 
ly, because it does not wear satisfactorily, though 
there will be many entire costumes of plush sent 
over from Paris. The best service, however, is 
given in the close short-pile velvets, and in the 
Nonpareil velveteen which is not easily marred 
or creased. The Nonpareil velveteen is found in 
all the stylish new shades of old green, sapphire, 





wine-color, chaudron, bronze, seal brown, and 
black, and when made with the pile turned up- 
ward, so that it will be raised by wear instead 
of becoming flattened and sleek, it can not be dis- 
tinguished from silk velvet. The difference in 
the price makes the costume cost about one-third 
as much as if made of Lyons velvet, as the vari- 
ous qualities cost from $1 to $2 a yard. The 
Russian pelisse suits of this velveteen will be 
worn in black and dark colors during the early 
autumn and the entire winter. The skirt will be 
short and round, and its only trimming a ruche 
like that on the pelisse. There will also be Eng- 
lish morning suits of velveteen made with belted 
hunting jackets, or the short cut-away coats such 
as gentlemen wear in the morning. The lower 
skirt will be pleated half its length, gored at the 
top, and the gored part covered by ample dra- 
peries, 
POMPADOUR LACE. 


Pompadour lace is the new lace for wearing 
in the neck and sleeves of dresses, for trimming 
fichus, Pompadour collarettes, frills, and cravat 
bows. This is a darned lace with purled edges, 
and its novelty consists in each scallop having a 
raised figure made of appliqué muslin wrought 
on the edges like the designs of Irish point. A 
rose with petals distinct enough to be lifted one 
by one is the design of some of the richest of 
these laces, while others have lilies, fuchsias, con- 
volvuli, or other bell-shaped drooping flowers in 
each scallop of the edge. In trimming widths 
this very decorative lace costs from $1 to $1 50 
a yard, The Pompadour collarettes having two 
gathered rows of this lace that pass around the 
neck and fill in a square open neck, giving a 
nearly closed surplice effect, are $3 50 upward. 
Beautiful jabots and cravat bows of mull edged 
with Pompadour lace are $3 75, ete. 

COUNTRY POKES, SUN-BONNETS, ETC. 

Quaint pokes and sun-bonnets as well as round 
hats are being worn in the country by young la- 
dies and misses. They are made of batiste, ei- 
ther écru, very light blue of the new shade called 
old Sévres, ivory white, porcelain blue, and bronze. 
The front pokes out beyond the face, protecting 
it like an old-time sun-bonnet, and is made of 
many narrow shirred puffs. The crown is full, 
and stands up slightly, and the queer little cur- 
tain falls low on the shoulders. These are made 
to match the color of the lawn or muslin dress, 
and cost $2 50 each. Round hats of shirred mull 
have the crown entirely covered with a square 
kerchief of printed mull, either with balls, polka 
dots, pansies, chrysanthemums, or daisies, The 
edges of the square are either scalloped or hem- 
stitched. This square is laid plainly over the 
crown in front, its edges resting on the brim, 
reaching to its very edge, with all the fullness 
drawn back of the crown, and knotted there, or 
tied in a careless bow with pointed ends show- 
ing. This simple way of using the colored mull 
squares that are sold for 40 cents up to $1 is 
convenient for furbishing up the country hats of 
coarse straw that have lost their freshness by the 
hard usage of a summer’s campaign. 

FICHUS, NECKERCHIEFS, ETC. 

Printed figures on plain batiste are used for 
morning fichus and squares for the neck. Fleurs- 
de-lis, pansies of natural size and color instead 
of the exaggerated ones first introduced, pinks, 
ragged-sailors, or the German blue corn-flower, 
yellow daisies, and artemisias are on the newest 
kerchiefs of batiste or mull, while those of fou- 
lard silk have great balls of contrasting colors, 
such as pale blue on olive, poppy red on brown, 
écru on sapphire blue, and white on black, or else 
black on white. Ecru and ficelle colored em- 
broidered muslin wrought in polka spots and scal- 
lops is used for double frills for the neck and 
wrists of dark Surah or foulard dresses. New 
and low-priced pocket-handkerchiefs have a wide 
hem, on which are printed detached colored flow- 
ers, daisies, pansies, and artemisias, and these 
match the neckerchiefs, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnineton, Suitru, & Co.; ArrKken, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Many items on the subject having been print- 
ed and circulated, it is just to say that Messrs. 
ALLAN RUTHERFORD, J. J. 8. HASSLER, and oth- 
er gentlemen of the city of New York memorial- 
ized the Forty-second Congress for “ recognition 
as the originators of the first organized move- 
ment to raise volunteers to aid in suppressing 
the late rebellion.”’ 

—For twenty-one consecutive years the late 


GEORGE PERKINS MaRsH, who was a brother of 


= Seuator EpMuUNDs, was our minister to 
taly. 

—Mr. James Parton, the historian, after as- 
sisting at the race of the America with the North 
American five hundred miles out to sea, has gone 
in the former with General BuTLER for a three 
weeks’ cruise in the Bay of St. Lawrence. 

—The man who claims to have taught General 
Grant to smoke, during a fishing excursion 
where mosquitoes were troublesome, is C. E. 
Lockripeg, of St. Louis, now connected with 
the Iron Mountain Railway. He is probably the 
most successful teacher in the world. 

—Senator Pius, of Kansas, was once a print- 
er’s devil. 

—The wedding dress of Miss Berry Evarts, 
ex-Secretary Evarts’s daughter, who was lately 
married to Mr. C. C. Perkins, of Boston, was 
simple white silk. The bride and groom knelt 
before a book of white flowers. Mr. BANCROFT 
was among the guests. The groom is from one 
of the oldest and wealthiest families of Boston ; 
the bride is closely connected with the SHer- 
_ Prescott, and Hoar families of New Eng- 
and. 

—CONsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, encour- 
aged by the success of Anne, is writing a new 
novel while at Baden Baden. 

—A unique copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, printed 
by Joun P. Jewett & Co., and enlarged to three 





times its natural size by the insertion of two 
Steel portraits of the author, twenty-six rare il- 
lustrations by GzorGe CRUIKSHANK, besides a 
hundred and more by English and American art- 
ists, was shown at the Srowe garden party. 

—Miss Magers WILLIAMS, who was selected 
by Governor BLoxuaM, of Florida, for mistress 
of the rites attending the launching of the Tal- 
lahassee at Chester, Pennsylvania, is called the 
most beautiful young woman in Tallahassee. 
She was properly chaperoned on the occasion, 
guarded by the Adjutant-General of the State, 
escorted by the Governor’s private secretary, 
and brought North on a special train garlanded 
with flowers. The only thing omitted was the 
spelling ofherstately name as the queenly “‘ Mar- 
GARET,”’ instead of the milk-maid “* MaGerr.”” 

—Miss Kate Partison, a beautiful English 
actress, will come to this country with Mrs. 
Lanetry. Miss Partison made many friends 
here on the occasion of her visit some years ago 
with Miss Emi_y FairHFuLt, who also accom- 
panies her friend, this time to lecture. 

—The distinguished minister of Syria, the 
Rev. H. H. Jessup, D.D., has returned to his 
early home in Montrose, Pennsylvania, a beau- 
tiful mountain town, with his four motberless 
children, 

—The poor widows of Lincoln, Illinois, have 
had eight thousand dollars left them by Mrs. 
Harriet Buswe_t—her whole estate. 

—If happiness can not make the dumb speak, 
as it has been said to do, it has at any rate been 
the means of delighting the boarders at the At- 
lantic House, Cape Elizabeth, every evening, with 
the singing of Mrs. RayMonp (ANNIE LOUISE 
Cary), who has recovered the voice that it was 
feared was lost for years, if not forever. 

—A direct descendant of PEREGRINE WHITE 
(the first child born in the Plymouth Colony), 
MiLo Waite, has been nominated to succeed 
Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, in Congress. 

—For bravery and distinguished conduct in 
action with hostile Apaches at Huachu Mount- 
ain, Arizona, April 28, 1882, Lemugn L. Law- 
RENCE and Epwarp T. Lyncu, Troop M., Sixth 
Cavalry, have been awarded certificates of merit 
by the President of the United States, 

—A faultless figure, Madonna face, lustrous 
eyes, & musical voice, and cultivated mind be- 
long to the wife of the President of Guatemala, 
Sefora Barrios, who, although only twenty- 
three, is the mother of six children, the young- 
est having been born on the Fourth of July in 
New York. 

—Malarial fever has attacked the arctic ex- 
plorer Lieutenant ScowaTKa. 

—A petition for the loan of a white elephant, 
on his Majesty’s own terms, has been sent to 
the King of Siam by Mr. Barnum, it is said, 
through the agency of the United States consul 
at Bangkok. Will the great advertiser borrow 
the royal seraglio next ? 

—One of the girls chosen to seatter flowers 
before LAFAYETTE in Savannah, in 1824, Mrs. 
— 8. Cores, of Wilmington, has lately 
qaied, 

—Miss Emma Tuvrssy is at the famous ther- 
mal station in the Pyrenees, Mount Doré. She 
is one of the crowd who, if all the reports were 
true, would be going with Mrs. OLB BuLL to 
Norway, where she once had a great success. 

— Bankrupt, the play by BsGRNSTJERNE BsoRN- 
SEN, Which LAWRENCE Barrett is to bring out 
next month in Philadelphia, has been played in 
Sweden and Norway three thousand times, and 
ran simultaneously at three theatres more than 
a hundred nights in Vienna. 

—In order to decorate the grave of Haw- 
THORNE, two young women have made a pil- 
grimage to Concord, Massachusetts. 

—Mr. Frank D. M1zzT is preparing articles 
for HARPER'S MAGAZINE in Sweden. 

—A seven-thousand-dollar diamond was found 
by James Pepper, the other day, in the bed of a 
creek near Danby, North Carolina. 

—Miss Lyp1a Becker, surrounded by a body- 
guard of “* woman’s righters,” will march in pro- 
cession to the House of Commons on the night 
when Mr. Mason, M. P., brings the woman’s 
rights question before Parliament, as he means 
to do before the members go into the country. 

—The Roumanian Academy has just elected 
Queen Evizabetu of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) 
a member, 

—Muskou, the splendid seat of the late mill- 
ionaire Prince FREDERICK of the Netherlands, 
is to be bought by the late Czar’s widow. 

—Norway is ready for a republic, Professor 
BOYESEN says, who has lately been over tle 
ground. 

—At the Rossetti sale, Mr. Conway says, 
there were old lutes that his angels had played 
on, mandolins of his damozels, gold-threaded 
gauze which had invested the form of Lilith, 
and Astarte-like objects to correspond—all of 
which is a pretty imagining concerning the be- 
longings of an artist’s studio. 

—When M. Laporpe, the physiologist, was 
about to begin his lecture at the Palace of the 
Trocadéro in Paris lately, to be illustrated by 
experiments upon live animals, by sacrificing a 
frog, a lady in the audience protested so ener- 
getically, the public supporting her so earnestly, 
that the lecture was abandoned. 

—A cartoon representing Mr. GLADSTONE dis- 
guising himself as BEACONSFIELD in order to 
frighten ARABI Pasha and the European powers 
has been issued by a London engraver. 

—To hear Liszt play some of the choicest 
works, together with a duet with Sarnt-Saéns, 
was the privilege ef those who attended a recent 
musical festival at Zurich. 

—At a recent garden party given by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Queen wore a 
mauve feather in her bonnet. 

—At the desire of Bewicxk’s daughter, now in 
her ninety-third year, a memorial edition of his 
works, limited to six hundred and fifty subscrip- 
tion copies, is to be prepared, printed in his 
own house, and illustrated from the original 
blocks. 

—Mr. MELVILLE Dewey, who spells his name 
Dui, is secretary of a Spelling Reform League, 
whose phonetic rules are to be sent to teachers 
generally, urging them to subscribe to and fol- 
low them. 

—An aristocratic lady asked Miss SED@wIcK, 
when she was in England, if there were any old 
trees in America, adding, “‘Oh, I beg pardon, 
your country has not been settled long enough 
for that.”” The anecdote reminds one of a din- 
ner at the Lord Mayor’s, where a lady from New 
York city was astonished by her neighbor at ta- 
ble saying, ‘“‘I suppose you often walk out on 
the prairies.” 
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Fig. 1.—Cuemise wirn Crochet YOKE AND SLEEVES. 
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Fig. 5.—Lanpy’s Nigut Sacqur. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Nieut Sacqve. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 14-16. 
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Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Mustin Permicoar. Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Mustin Perricoat.—Cut 
For description see Supplement. Pattern, No. 8296: Price 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-3, = : 
: Fig. 9.—Lapy’s Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IIL, Figs. 7 and 8, 





Fig. 8,—Lapy’s Drawers. 
For description see Supplement. 















Fig. 11.—Lapy’s Cuemise. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 25 and 26, 
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Fig. 10,—Lapy’s Cuemisk.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 12.—Lapy’s Corset Cover.—Cut 
Pattern, No. 3297: Price 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 17-20. 
Fig. 13,—GENTLE- ee it aS 
MAN’s CUFF. - S 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Sup ylement, 
No, XIX., Fig. 58. 
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For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, No, 
XV., Figs. 47 
and 48, 









Fig. 14.—GENTLE- 
man’s Curr. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see — 
ment, No. XVIIL, 

Fig. 57. 


te Fig. 19.—GenTLEMAn’s Drawers. a 


For pattern and description see Sup- —_< 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 30-32. Be 
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Fig. 17.—Frannet Dressina Sacqve. MQ WS 


Fig. 18.—Camaric Dressing Sacqur. 
For description see Supplement. Fig. 16.—Lapy’s CHemise.—(For description see Supplement.) For description see Supplement, 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 33-39. 





Fig. 11.—GEnNTLE- 


MAN’S SCARF. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Lace Chemise 

Yoke and 

Sleeves. 

Tue yoke and 
sleeves are com- 
posed of rows of 
wide and nar- 
row heavy Cluny 
lace insertion, and 
a narrow edging 
to match. To 
make a_ similar 
one a_ pattern 
must be cut out 
in stiff brown pa- 
per; on this the 
insertion and lace 
are first basted, 
and then — over- 
seamed to each 
other with close 
firm stitches, the 
edges being gath- 
ered - wherever it 
is necessary, in 
order to make the 
lace conform to 
the shape of the 
pattern. Leaves 
cut out of a lar- 
ger patterned lace 
are sewed down 
on the yoke and 
sleeves as shown 
in the illustration, 


Inkstand with 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on 
page 557. 

Tue inkstand 
consists of a block 





2, 1882. 








Fig. 9.—Lapy’s CHEeMIse 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 21-24. 
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Fig. 1.—GentLeman’s CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Fig. 29. 














Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Sirk Srockrne. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 18.—Watre Camwpric Wrarrer.—Cut Parrern, No. 
$294: Price 25 Cents.—[For description see Supplement.) 











Fig. 2.—GentLeman’s CoLar. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
ke . plement, No. [X., Figs. 27 and 28. 
Fig. 3.—Lace Cuemist Yoke AND SLEEVES. 
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Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Sirk Srockrna. 
For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Compine Sacque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL., Figs. 4-6. 
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Figs. 14 and 15.—Lixen Lawn Mornine Gown.—Back anp Front.—Cut Parrerny, No. 3295: 
Sacqur, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents,—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXL, Figs. 60-63.) 








Fig. 10.—Lapy’s Cnemise. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 5.—GENTLEMAN’s Sarr. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL., Figs, 40-45 







Fig. 12.—GeEntTLe- 


MAN’S SCARF. 


For description see 


Supplement. 


faced with olive 
plush, at the top 
of which a erystal 
ink-well is secured. 
A pen-wiper is let 
into one of the 
slanting sides of 
the top, and a 
glass-covered com- 
partment for post- 
age stamps into 
the other. The 
plush on the front 
and back is em 
broidered in the 
design given by 
Fig. 64, Supple- 
ment. The middle 
flower is in shades 
of bliie, the one on 
each side in pink, 
and the scrolls are 
in olive silk. The 
whole design is 
edged with gold 
cord sewed down 
with fine yellow 


silk. 


Breakfast Cap. 
Insertion and 
Lace. 

See illustration on 
page 557. 

Tue crown of 
the cap is an ob- 
long piece thirteen 
inches long and 
eleven and a half 
wide, rounded at 
the corners, and 
composed of al- 
ternate bands of 
lace insertion and 
narrow embrojder:- 
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ed mull insertion. ‘The edge is bound with rib- 
bon, and the binding is edged at the bottom with 
Jace insertion, to which a lace frill is joined. 
Elastic cord drawn through the binding adjusts 
the cap to the head. An Alsacian bow of color- 
ed ribbon is set on the front. 





THE BABE JEROME. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


HE civil engineer sat down laughing to break- 
4 fast with his sister. Their table was a sta- 
tionary one, on stakes driven into the ground, 
and they drank their coffee from tin camp cups 
with hooked handles; but the colored cook set 
before them brown pancakes and honey, broiled 
fish and game stew. 

The tree overhead was still wet with dew, Lil- 
jan had a scarlet shawl around her. She was a 
girl whose dark eyes and distinct delicate eye- 
brows you noticed at once, adding afterward to 
her personality hair inclined to cluster about her 
face, and a general elegance of figure which her 
camp dress suggested instead of outlined. 

“ As I was bringing my birds in,” said Eric, “I 
saw Jerome and his gander sitting on the top rail 
of a fence, side by side. Jerome had his neck 
stretched up whispering to the sky, and the gan- 
der had its neck stretched up hissing its medita- 
tions. They were a divine pair.” 

“ As divine as Minerva and her owl, I should 
think,” said Miss Brooks. ‘“ He seems a tragic 
figure to me. How can you laugh at him?” 

“ How can you help laughing at him? But I 
do pity the old father.” 

“And the blind aunt,” said Miss Brooks. 
“Erie, I’m going across the river to see her. I 
told Mr. Marshall I would the next time he came 
to camp.” 

“ He’s coming over now. 
the river.” 

Lilian watched this boat and the Wabash. 
The expanse of limpid water was so shallow in 
places that its pebbles glittered in the sun, or a 
sand-bar showed just under the surface, while in 
other places the current was deep and strong. 
Woods clothed its banks, and a gauze of blue 
hung over its southern bend. Northward the 
Grand Chain Bridge stood on mighty legs of ma- 
sonry, concealing from view an engineered chan- 
nel among rapids known as the Grand Chain. 
A flat-boat was being poled diagonally across from 
the east shore to the west; a farmer and his 
horse were the passengers; this was the ferry. 
Mr. Marshall grounded his skiff, stepped slowly 
out, and came across the stretch of gravel and 
sward to the camp. Quantities of gray hair and 
beard, a stoop in his shoulders, and a staff in his 
hand made him appear venerable, though his 
arms were yet strong, and his eye black and pier- 
cing. He was the richest man in his county, but 
life by the Wabash had made him indifferent to 
externals. Over his jeans garments he wore a 
blue woollen cape edged with ancient gimp, evi- 
dently taken at random from among women’s 
clothing. He saw with approval all the camp 
appointments; the civil engineer’s men break- 
fasting at their long table, the cook moving in 
and out of a canvas kitchen, and the young lady’s 
tent, half revealing a pink-net-screened bed, Brus- 
sels rugs, and stout book-shelves. 

“You're right well fixed over here,” he called 
out before they could wish him good-morning. 

The engineer said he always tried to make his 
camp comfortable. 

“ And this is as pretty a stretch,” continued 
Mr. Marshall, drawing nearer, “as you'll find be- 
tween New Harmony avd the Ohio. But ain’t it 
lonesome for Sis here by herself all day when 
you and the men’s out ?” 

“Our cook stays in camp,” said Lilian. 
has lived in our family for years. So I feel se- 
cure. But I did not expect to come alone. A 
lady friend coming with me was called away by 
a telegram an hour before I started, and I couldn’t 
give it up at that late day. Will you sit down 
and have breakfast with us, Mr. Marshall ?” 

“No, I’m obliged; I've et. I come across just 
now to look after the Babe. He forgits to have 
his breakfast sometimes. Seen him on this side ? 
—the Babe Jerome.” 

“ He’s in the woods with his white gander,” 
said the civil engineer. 

Mr. Marshall rested against a tree, and braced 
himself with his staff. “Billy’s never far off 
from Jerome,” he explained. “The Babe he gets 
lonesome on the river, like Sis here, and that gan- 
der’s great company for him. But the Babe likes 
to be lonesome. We always call him the Babe,” 
apologized the old man, “ though he’s twenty-five 
year old. Scarlet fever done it. He was the 
smartest boy on the river, I ‘lowed to school 
him in Shawnytown, and send him to college. I 
never made much of my chances, but his mother 
was a scholar. Now there’s nothin’ to do but let 
him play his music. He’s a good Babe. He nev- 
er gives me no uneasiness except forgittin’ his 
breakfast.” 

* Don’t you think he would breakfast with us?” 
inguired Lilian. 

“ Yes, call him,” urged Eric. “As for me, I 
must be excused. Time the men were in the 
boats, for there’s a big day’s work to be done on 
that bar.” 

Captain Eric caught up his broad hat, and gave 
it a military touch to their caller as he moved to- 
ward the water. The cook hurried after him with 
a list of the supplies needed. Lilian watched 
her brother sitting with folded arms on his camp- 
chair in the stern of the boat, and the rise and 
fall of four pairs of oars which carried him down 
river, The other boat followed. Then she turn- 
ed to speak to Mr. Marshall, and found Jerome 
near him, 

“ Wantin’ to go back over ?” his father inquired 
of him tenderly. 

Jerome shook his head. He looked like a syl- 
van poct pondering delicious verses. His visible 
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flesh had a porcelain quality like the unstained 
clearness of a young child’s. His light hair show- 
ed glittering waves in the san, and he had a long 
golden mustache, parting at the centre, and trail- 
ing across the corners of his mouth, and far be- 
low each side of his delicate chin. So strong and 
manly an ornament showed oddly under his baby 
blue eyes that constantly expanded with the effort 
to gather in facts from a perplexing world. Je- 
rome’s head stood upon a column of slender body, 
but his clothing was not aggressive enough to 
attract attention from himself. A few burrs were 
sticking to it. 

“ You've lost your hat again,” bantered his fa- 
ther. “That’s the fifth straw I’ve bought him 
this summer.” 

“Will you sit down and have breakfast with 
me ?” said Lilian, giving her face its winning ex- 
pression. “I'll go over to dinner at your house 
if you'll eat breakfast here.” 

“That’s a bargain, ain’t it, Babe?” exclaimed 
his father. 

The silent poet looked from one to the other, 
and readily sat down opposite Miss Brooks. Har- 
ry brought on more breakfast, and the young lady 
helped her guest. Mr. Marshall sat down on a 
box near the table, and leaned forward, parting 
his bearded lips with an air of contentment. The 
gander lifted and shook his wings, quavering an 
occasional remark. 

“How white he is!” said Lilian. 
know geese could be so beautiful.” 

“The’ ain’t a gray quill on Billy,” observed Mr. 
Marshall. 

“ And his eyes are blue—blue as the sky. Don’t 
geese have funny nostril holes in their bills? But 
his bill is the purest coral-color. You pretty fel- 
low! Will he hiss me?” 

“No!” said Jerome, forcibly, startling the 
young lady. But she reached a timorous hand 
to brush Billy’s plumage. It had a satin firm- 
ness. He squatted on his webs under the caress, 
and observed, in gander language, that it was 
agreeable to his feelings. 

Jerome was so amused that he left off his rapid 
eating, and smiled over Miss Brooks’s advances 
to his gander. More than ever did he look like 
some untrammelled poet strayed out of pastoral 
days upon the hazy region of the Wabash. 

But the day proved to be a very clear one. 
Jerome rowed the boat back, his father sitting in 
idle comfort upon the other bench. Lilian faced 
the oarsman. She enjoyed the grace of his body 
from the waist up, the veins swelling on his hands, 
and the steady innocence of his gaze, just as she 
enjoyed a scent of sycamore leaves on the air, 
and the outline of an island near shore, which 
tapered to points as clean and sharp as the ends 
of a rower’s shell. She extended one hand to- 
ward Billy, who swam after the boat. The water 
curled away from his breast in graceful lines. 
He left his web-marks on the sand before the 
boat reached it. 

The Marshall homestead was on a low bluff, 
a large double cabin with a central chimney hos- 
pitable enough to ingulf thousands of swallows. 
Near it, however, another building was rising: 
the workmen’s noise chiiwned with stable-yard 
eackle. 

“What a delightful racket you have on this 
side !” said Lilian. “I always loved to hear hens. 
They remind me of some wonderfully good time 
I had when I was a child, though I can’t recall 
the details. And how sweet the building wood 
smells! I could make a bouquet of these chips.” 

“Some o’ that is sweet-pine,” explained Mr. 
Marshall. “The Babe he carries sassafrac bark 
and spice-wood sticks and oak and cherry chips 
in his pocket; that fever didn’t damage his 
smellin’ or hearin’.” 

Miss Brooks noticed that the Babe was hearing 
now without any expression of comment on his 
face. But he looked at her, and said slowly, as 
if repeating what he had told himself in the 
woods or on the river during his lonely rambles : 
“T ain’t got right sense.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that !” she exclaimed, piteously. 

Mr. Marshall drooped the corners of his mouth 
so that his cheeks fell into leather-like grooves. 
This was his way of crouching under his son’s 
affliction. 

“ But the Babe’s got his idees,” said he, decided- 
ly. “He takes to nice things. So did his mo- 
ther. I'd built the new house long ago if she’d 
lived. And I wouldn’t built it now if it wasn’t 
for the Babe. Betsey and me likes the cabin. 
We'll miss the big fire-places, and them hooks in 
the jice beams. The cabin jibes with the river. 
I took Jerome and Betsey down to Shawnytown 
to stay one winter, and I'd died if I hadn’t come 
up here every two weeks.” 

“This is a lovely spot,” said Lilian. “ When 
you are really settled in your new house, you will 
enjoy it more than ever.” 

“T don’ know. It’s just as the Babe turns out 
to like it. The cabin’s been his cradle. If the 
new one goes against him, I'll lock it up and car- 
ry him back here, Come in,” urged the old man, 
climbing his log door-step. “Here's Betsey ’ll 
be glad to see you.” 

From the smoked and mud-chinked interior, 
where garments were the only pictures on the 
walls, came groping a large woman so delicately 
and completely white that the blanching appeared 
to extend even through her eyes, for what the 
sunken lids revealed of them was colorless, She 
wore a black net cap and a dress and cape of 
faded lawn. Her heelless soles made no sound on 
the bare boards. The palms of the hands which 
she spread before her looked shrivelly white, like 
the withered petal of a dogwood flower. And 
when Lilian approached, she detected in the stir- 
ring of the lawn clothes a scent of apples and 
mint, and of the old-fashioned roses which grow 
nowhere now except in remote and dewy country 

rdens. 

“It’s that young lady from camp, Betsey,” 
said the host. “She’s come visitin’ us to-day.” 

“That sounds heartsome,” said the blind sis- 
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ter, fluttering her hands. Lilian took hold of 
one, and the other half consciously moved up her 
shoulder and passed swiftly over her cheek and 
head. She noticed in what masses of wrinkles 
this handsome old face hung, and wondered at 
the miracle of age, at the childish sweetness 
which comes back to toothless talk. “TI love to 
have the young about, and we haven’t many in 
our neighborhood. It’s been miss/y in the house 
since the Babe’s mother died.” 

“ Well, take a cheer,” said Mr. Marshall, “ and 
I'll look into the kitchen and tell Marthy Demp- 
sy who’s for dinner. Marthy Dempsy she’s kept 
house ever since Betsey’s eyesight clear failed, 
and Marthy’s a good cook. She used to work in 
a tavern down to Shawnytown,.” 

Jerome lingered on the log sill while his father 
performed the ceremony of seating their guest in 
a split-bottomed rocker. Aunt Betsey turned her 
face toward him, inquiring anxiously, 

“But where’s the Babe ?” 

“The Babe’s as fur in as he likes to come,” 
replied Mr. Marshall, laughing. “The Babe's 
great for out-doors in summer-time. He wouldn’t 
give a passel o’ Injun beads for house-room now.” 

“Come into the garden,” said Jerome. 

“He never disremembers my time for walkin’ 
out,” said Aunt Betsey, chuckling with pleasure. 
“T like to go when the jew’s dried off.” 

Miss Brooks herself took the old lady’s sun- 
bonnet from the wall, and tipped it at the satis- 
factory angle over her cap, so that the crown ap- 
peared to be sighting the heavens. Jerome help- 
ed his aunt to the ground, and guided her around 
the house, with his arm on her waist. He glanced 
backward often, to draw Lilian along, and she 
sauntered close, feeling in harmony with all this 
innocent life. Woods stood at the rear of the 
garden, and extended up Indian mounds so abrupt 
and high that you could see ferns tufting in 
shaded spots, or hollows where curious people 
had dug for bones. 

It was growing warm. Scarcely a trace of the 
humid morning remained, even under the bur- 
dock leaves which Marthy Dempsy prized for 
her rolls of butter. There was a rank hot smell 
of marigolds in the sun, with a peppery addition 
of bouncing-betties; the sweet-williams were 
fragrant as honey, and long spikes of red or white 
hollyhocks swayed in the faintest of breezes. 
Aunt Betsey scented the camomile bed, and 
picked bits of basil and sweetbrier for herself 
and Miss Brooks. The sound of the workmen’s 
hammers on the house, the rippling of the riv- 
er, and the summer calls of insects and birds 
filled the air until you might imagine it was this 
weight of pleasant life which made it tremble 
over green distances. 

There was a cherry-tree full of black-ripe fruit. 
Marthy Dempsy came out bare-armed, but with a 
sun-bonnet pinned shut below her nose, and or- 
dered Jerome to pick her some for pies. He 
pulled down the lowest branches and filled her 
tin pail. Then his aunt and Miss Brooks sat un- 
der the tree while he showered their laps with 
glowing hailstones. 

“T like cherries best of any fruit,” said Lilian, 
“and these rich red ones most of all. The May 
cherries have too aristocratic a pallor, but these 
are fire-drops full of juice which they can’t quite 
condense to sugar. Cherries have so much more 
character than strawberries, for instance. They 
get a wicked clip on your tongue that is delight- 
ful.” 

“You look like a cherry,” said Jerome, after 
considering her. 

His guest rewarded him with a sparkling laugh. 
“ThopeIdo. Thanks.” 

“This is the Babe’s tree,” said Aunt Betsey. 
“He planted it hisself, and it’s growed with his 

rowth.” 

They sat down to dinner with all the workmen, 
who first took turns with a wash-pan at the pump, 
and a roller-towel behind the kitchen door. The 
head builder talked up to the young lady in a 
way his assistants admired ; but they gulped their 
own dinners in haste, and escaped to rest in the 
shade. Marthy Dempsy waited on the table, still 
wearing her sun-bonnet pinned under her nose. 

It was quite dusk when Jerome landed Miss 
Brooks at the camp. 

“]T have had such a lovely time!” she exclaim- 
ed to her brother, who came down to meet her. 
“ And I persuaded him to bring his violin, and 
play for us awhile. His playing is wonderful, 
Eric.” 

“So is Long John’s singing,” observed the cap- 
tain, dryly. 

From the men’s quarters came an unmelodious 
shout of “Good-by, my love, good-by.” But 
this wavered and ceased when Jerome took up 
his violin. His fingers waved along the strings, 
and the score he played was never set down in 
any brain but his. 

The moon came up, and he played straight on, 
tilting his head back and smiling at floating films 
in the sky. Harry drew near from his cook tent, 
and the men sauntered up and smoked on the 
grass near by. Jerome paid no attention to his 
audience. He was in a state of beatitude, and 
his one unspoiled talent had the fullest expres- 
sion, With a final triumphant cry of the strings 
he got up and walked off to his boat without say- 
ing good-night. 

“T tell you he can sling a bow!” commented 
one of the men. ‘They say around here he can 
play the birds off the bushes.” 

“ He seems just like a girl,” said Miss Brooks 
to her brother, “I enjoy having him about al- 
most as unreservedly as if he were a girl.” 

“ Glad of it,” said the captain. ‘“ He can pilot 
you around the woods. It’s a pity about the poor 
harmless fellow. He might have been something 
more than ordinary.” 


Jerome came to camp every day, Billy attending 
him. Miss Brooks in her bathing dress floated 
into the river, holding to his boat, and he kept a 
maternal cye over her while she disported herself 





on asand-bar, He brought her Indian hatchets 
and arrow-heads, and a piece or two of pottery 
left by the Shawnee tribes. They explored creeks 
and islands to such an extent that Billy frequent- 
ly left them in disgust. But he usually waddled 
with patience into green places, and snipped 
grass or quavered to himself while Miss Brooks 
read or talked to Jerome. 

She talked to Jerome as if he were a rational 
being. His delight in the woods was even keener 
than hers, and his knowledge of wild creatures 
much greater. He made her skillful at fishing. 
Mr. Marshall, in his delight at seeing Jerome so 
occupied, carried them in his spring-wagon after 
the mail two days in the week. 

“The Babe will eat you out 0’ camp,” he said, 
bringing presents of new eggs and cream, with a 
jar of Marthy Dempsy’s peach preserves. ‘“ He 
pretty nigh lives on this side now.” 

“T don’t know what I should do without him,” 
said Miss Brooks. ‘“ He’s made all the good times 
I’ve had since I came down here.” 

“The Babe seems to be growin’ older like this 
summer,” mused the father. “He ain’t to say 
manlier, but he’s different.” 

“Do you think so?” said Miss Brooks, her eye- 
lids taking a startled upward curve. Her com- 
plexion deepened to a shell tint, and then faded 
to ivory. But her fingers went steadily on with 
rick-rack work. 

She was sitting in a hammock, and occasionally 
stretched out a sandaled foot to propel it. The 
old farmer felt her beauty and fascination, and 
drooped his cheeks into the leather-like grooves. 
But his only definite thought was a jealousy of 
all bright young people who had the full use of 
their minds. 

Jerome came later in the afternoon, and foun& 
his daily companion still in her hammock and 
alone, but much absorbed by a book. She ut- 
tered no word of delight at seeing him. 

He had just finished an olian harp for her. 
It had required days to properly season the wood, 
and other days to assort the colors and dry the 
glue which held different layers together. The 
instrument was a beautiful thing, with even little 
keys to wind the strings. He had worked over 
it with all his faculties excited, and now when he 
stood before her, holding it very tenderly on his 
arm, she scarcely looked at it. The shell tint 
came into her face, but she was cool toward him. 

Jerome knew what to do, however. He moved 
off with his harp, and fixed it in the low fork of a 
tree. Then he raised its bridges, and turned to 
watch the young lady’s face. 

The harp sighed, and began, on a high key, “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” but, after two or three 
bars, lost its score in a flood of delicious organ 
harmonies. Now it rose to a shriek, and now it 

returned to the “ Last Rose,” and died to a mere 
whisper of melody. It was solemn and touch- 
ing, an influence not to be resisted. 

Jerome smiled significantly and nodded his 
head. The young lady’s chintrembled. She was 
quite through reading, and let her book slip down 
in the hammock. 

“Talks,” said Jerome. 
you.” 

“ But it’s so sorrowful,” said Miss Brooks. 

“ Tt—ain’t quite right,” said Jerome, in his 
usual groping manner. ‘“ The poor feller never 
can carry his tune.” 

“ And you made it for me?” 

“Yes. I been a month.” 

“You do too much for me. I have been very 
selfish to take so much of your time.” 

Jerome put up his lip like a child. 

“Don’t do that,” said Miss Brooks, sharply. 

“What must I do?” said Jerome. 

“Sit down here, and let me read to you.’ 

He sat on the grass, and she resumed her book, 
reading aloud austerely. The sun was lower be- 
fore she looked at him again. His lip still grieved. 

“T thank you very much for the harp,” said 
Miss Brooks, and he brightened at once. “I 
shall always keep it, and whenever it plays I 
shall think about you.” 

“Tf you put it in your winder,” said Jerome, 
eagerly, “it will play all the time.” 

“T wish I had something to give you in re- 
turn,” said Lilian, in the feminine fashion she did 
not know was so alluring. 

“That’s not the way,” said Jerome, decidedly. 

“Oh, you think the giving should all be on 
your side. There is one more thing I must have, 
and that is a feather from Billy.” 

Jerome leaned sideways and drew his favorite 
toward him. Billy had been flirting his tail and 
curving his neck on the edge of this conversa- 
tion. One of his glistening pinions Jerome stretch- 
ed out to full length, and groping after a knife, 
asked, “Do you want his whole wing ?” 

“ No, not for the world!” exclaimed Miss Brooks. 
“Dear Billy! Just a little downy plume to put 
away and look at.” 

Jerome plucked it, and handed it up to her, 
saying, “ You may have him all.” 

“ But what would you do without Billy ?” 

He repeated “ Do without ?” several times, as 
if turning the matter over in his mind. 

Miss Brooks said later to her brother, “ Eric, 
I think I'll go home right away.” 

“ Guess not,” replied the captain. “ We shift 
camp next week, I want you to stay until then, 
Aren’t you having a good time ?” 

“T’ve been bathing too much in the river, per- 
haps. Mr. Marshall says it’s aguish. I shall 
have the ague if I stay.” 

“The doctor’s coming,” said her brother. 

“T must go home, Eric. Indeed I must.” 

“You can wait till Jack arrives, I suppose ?” 

“Jack! Is Jack coming?” 

“We were keeping it for a surprise, but I'll 
have to tell you. One of the men rowed up to 
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the station for him this afternoon.” 

Miss Brooks’s face expressed lively anticipa- 
tion. The wind-harp started up, after silence, 
with the one or two bars it would never finish, 





and meandered again into saddening minors, 
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“What machine’s making that desperate 
sound ?” inquired Eric. 

“It’s a wind-harp Jerome brought me,” replied 
Lilian. She sat and listened to it with a tragic 
expression. But before Jack arrived, she took 
it down, wrapped it carefully, and placed it in 
her trunk. 

The spirit of the Wabash turned its back on 
this large and altogether engaging young man. 
Not a drop of rain had tarnished the sunshine 
for a month, but he arrived in a chill drizzle, and 
the wind was so sharp that evening, they built a 
camp fire for the first time. Miss Brooks hud- 
dled up to it in her shawl, and the young gentle- 
men smoked. 

Another camp fire sent up sparks from the 
midst of the men’s tents. The river hissed 
against its banks, and Harry reported a broken 
trot-line, and consequent failure in the catch of 
fish. 

“ Well, this is very romantic,” commented Jack, 
dubiously, “ Lilian has been writing me so much 
about the pleasures of camp life, and now I ex- 
perience them for myself.” 

“ Be fair,” remonstrated Eric. “ Give the camp 
a chance. If it’s a clear day to-morrow, you'll 
see some pretty country.” 

“ But 1 am very tired of it,” said Miss Brooks. 
“T want to go home.” 

“Well, you shall go home,” said Jack, indul- 


gently. ‘ Did I tell you sister Mame is in Evans- 
ville ?” 
“No! Then she might have come to camp, 


after all.” 

“ But she said she was too fagged to venture. 
We are all to go back together.” 

Lilian breathed a sigh of satisfaction. ‘“ Then 
Eric won’t insist on my waiting till he shifts 
camp.” 

“T don’t insist on anything,” remarked the 
civil engineer, spreading smoke around himself. 
“But if I were off duty, you couldn’t drag me 
back to town now. Six months in the year, 
thank Heaven! I am a man free from the tram- 
mels of civilization.” 

“We don’t mind the trammels of civilization, 
do we, Jack?” said Lilian, cozily slipping her 
hand into her lover’s, And Jerome appeared at 
the other side of the camp fire, looking through 
thin smoke at her. He had his violin bag on his 
shoulder. 

“ H’lo, Jerome,” said the civil engineer. 
up a chunk and sit down.” 

Miss Brooks brought him a camp chair from 
her own tent, but he stood in one of his motion- 
less reveries. He could see Mr. Jack Roseburn 
so illuminated by the log fire that every line of 
his mustache was distinct. Jack very pleasant- 
ly acknowledged Jerome’s introduction to him, 

“One of our neighbors from the Illinois side,” 
explained Captain Eric. 

‘So that’s Illinois across the river ?” 

“Yes, and our camp fire burns in famous old 
Posey County.” 

“The river’s rough to-night, isn’t it?’ Miss 
Brooks inquired of Jerome, 

“Yes,” 

“But I’m glad you came. 
you play once more, 
soon.” 

Jerome listened in silence. 

“Sit down, boy,” urged the civil engineer, 
while Jack smoked peacefully. 

“T may not even have an opportunity of see- 
ing your father and your dear old aunt again,” 
pursued Miss Brooks. “I—am not very well, 
and Mr, Roseburn is going to take me home. 
Won't you play ?” 

“Tl play,” said Jerome, “out there.” 

“Out where ?” 

“Tl play out here,” he said, walking away 
from the camp fire into darkness, “on the wavery 
water.” 

“Singular chap,” observed Mr. Roseburn, as 
Jerome’s presence retreated into silence. 

“ Half-witted,” explained Eric. 

“He’s not half-witted,” said his sister, vehe- 
mently, 

“T don’t believe he is, either,” amended Eric, 
“He’s about quarter-witted.” 

“He’s a poor unfortunate child lost out of 
paradise, and at the mercy of us careless, cruel 
wretches down here. I never had a woman friend 
whose character could compare with his for in- 
nocence.”” 

“Tl mention that to Mame,” said Jack. “It 
occurs to me you're partial to your Wabash 
angel.” 

Jerome began to play. He was evidently in 
his boat, plunging with the current, Lilian could 
fancy him holding against his neck the instru- 
ment that contains the saddest possibilities in 
sound, She sat down on her shawl by the end 
of a burning log, and leaned her head where she 
could hear the sap oozing out. She must have 
some diversion from the wailing of that violin. 
It grew fainter, and ceased. After an interval it 
began again, up river. Jerome had rowed against 
the current, and he went floating past camp 
again, pouring through the violin the vagaries of 
his'mind in double darkness, 

“If the trot-line wasn’t already broken,” re- 
marked Captain Eric, “ he’d break it, raking up 
and down with a boat that way.” 

The music died again on the river, and began 
farther up, until Lilian rose, shaking, and said it 
was like a banshee. She must go to her tent. 
They would excuse her, The Wabash was horri- 
ble in such weather, 

“Why did you set Jerome on ?” inquired her 
brother. “He never knows when to let up his 
playing. Ill put a stop to it.” 

So, going close to the shore, he shouted at Je- 
rome, begging him not to stay on the river any 
longer. Miss Brooks was much obliged, but the 
water was too rough for him to be out. 

Yet hours afterward, when the camp fire had 
burned to smouldering whiteness, and the trees 
were making storm-noises which no wind justi- 
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I wanted to hear 
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fied, Lilian heard the violin once more, playing 
softly in imitation of the wind-harp, as if by that 
Jerome could best express the mazes in which he 
was himself wandering. She smothered her face 
in her pillow and sobbed. 

Next morning the river was a valley of black 
and sulphurous vapors, so dreadful that-one could 
searcely believe it was a river, and not a smoking 
voleanie fissure. The ague season had undoubt- 
edly set in, Roseburn and Captain Eric made 
no objection to their charge’s precipitate flight 
toward home. 

Eric and a squad of his men rowed the depart- 
ing pair and their luggage up river to the steam- 
boat landing, and from this the party walked to 
the station in the woods, 

Miss Brooks’s hair clustered in damp rings to 
her face. Jack lifted the water-proof off her 
shoulders and carried it across his arm, buying 
tickets and checking baggage while Eric ex- 
changed a few last words with his sister, The 
station-master and his wife, who kept a small 
general store, strained their eyes up the track, 
and as the whistle sounded, bustled for the mail- 
bag. 

Miss Brooks turned to impress the thick woods 
on her mind by a last glance, and her lips whiten- 
ed. Behind the edge of the store door Jerome 
stood watching her. The porcelain quality of 
his face was increased tenfold, and the baby blue- 
ness of his eyes was pierced by the keen anguish 
of aman, Lilian crossed the platform, took his 
head between her hands, and rising to tiptoe, 
kissed him on the forehead, 

Immediately afterward she was handed up the 
ear steps, and Jack was making a place for her- 
self and her travelling bags. The little station 
disappeared, and they moved upon Grand Chain 
Bridge. Her hands trembled, and she adjusted 
her belongings over and over, 

“T must say—” Jack began, with a degree or 
bluster. 

“Don’t say a word,” entreated Lilian. ‘“T in- 
tend to marry you, Jack, because I would rather 
have you for a husband than any other man. I 
didn’t know I was going to do it. He was my 
playmate. He brought back my childish inno- 
cence to me, and in return I gave him a wound.” 


Quite a year passed before she had further 
news of the Babe Jerome. Het brother moved 
his camp two days after her departure, and staid 
out until November, 

But the next summer Lilian and her husband 
were in Evansville, sauntering where they could 
see the steamers dip down the Ohio River ; and 
Mr. Marshall passed them, plodding with his staff, 
The familiar blue cape was not around his shoul- 
ders, but Mrs. Roseburn turned, exclaiming, and 
hurried to reeall herself to his mind. He gravely 
shook hands with the young couple. His hairy 
cheeks were sunken, and the keenness of his eye 
appeared dulled, 

“ Jerome and his aunt Betsey are well?” said 
Lilian, hastily. 

“The Babe’s gone off in the quick consump- 
tion that took nis mother,” said the old man. “I 
just been down to Shawnytown to lay him along- 
side of her.” 

Mrs. Roseburn whitened, and clasped his wrist 
in both her hands, 

“Yes, Betsey and me’s alone now,” he pur- 
sued. “I brung her over here to the relations, to 
turn her mind off of tt, He never done well in 
the new house. And I locked it up, and carried 
him back to his log cradle. But the Babe he had 
to go. I wouldn’t repined at his affliction. He 
was a good Babe. He made a wind-harp like, 
and put it in the winder in the teeth of the air, 
and that was all his interest to listen while it 
played.” 

“My darling,” said Roseburn, with concern, 
supporting his wife on his arm, 

“Thank you, Jack.” 

“Sis here she liked the Babe,” said the old fa- 
ther, extracting a tear from his eye and flinging 
it on the ground. “ And the Babe he liked her. 
I reely thought he was pinin’ sometimes for young 
folks around him, for he done well while you was 
there. I brung him over here, and I took him to 
Shawnytown. But it only made him worse. Bil- 
ly—you recollect Billy, ‘the gander ?—Billy he 
takes it to heart likeadog. I’m glad I seen you, 
I's goin’ along feelin’ too bitter in my thoughts 
about the Babe.” 

They silently parted company. 

“ Oh, Jack,” said Lilian, meeting her husband’s 
sympathetic eyes through her tears, “my play- 
mate! Do you think if I try to be very good I 
shall be forgiven, and have him for a playmate 
again somewhere in the hereafter ?” 





NEW CLOTHES. 


FPFXHERE is something almost regenerating about 

new clothes, They possess a moral influence 
which even the missionary who carries them to 
the heathen has not overlooked, however thor- 
oughly he may be persuaded that we overdo the 
matter. What man in his new spring suit ever 
refused his wife a favor? When he had on his 
old things, and felt down at the mouth and shabby 
enough, he could doubtless do it without a qualm ; 
but let him once get inside of his new breeches, 
and all the complaisance in his nature comes to 
the surface. Even Pat feels himself hedged in 
in his Sunday clothes, and limited as to drinks, 
and if he is going to give Biddy a black eye, he 
will do it in his old duds, And Biddy herself, 
though she may be sour enough about her work 
in her tattered calico, and ready at bandying bil- 
lingsgate, no sooner dons her smart new delaine 
than a lady-like behavior seems to be endued 
therewith. We love consistency, and there is 
something inharmonious to our minds between 
new clothes and bad manners, and we would fain 
remodel our speech and actions to correspond 
with our attire. Not that old clothes necessi- 





tate incivility. We will find many a gentle man 
and woman inside them. But when the rude and 
untutored body puts on her best, a vague, unfor- 
mulated idea possesses her that the old ways are 
not in unison with the new things, and Mrs, Grun- 
dy will perceive at a glance that she is only a 
cook unless she simulates the bearing of the mis- 
tress as well as the cut and fashion of her gar- 
ments. But even among the very elect, whose 
manners need no reformation, whose mind and 
temper are supposed to be above suspicion, new 
clothes are capable of arousing some latent en- 
thusiasm, The excitement of selecting and pre- 
paring new ones never seems to grow stale or 
unprofitable, since every season brings into the 
market fabrics and fashions so quaint and pic- 
turesque that one does not feel as if she were in- 
dulging in the commonplace recreation of cloth- 
ing herself and fostering vanity, but as though 
she were cultivating her esthetic taste, enlarging 
her borders of thought and appreciation, encour- 
aging the arts and commerce, and absolutely do- 
ing missionary work in her own way in behalf of 
herself and her neighbors; for is not the eye an 
avenue to the soul? In the mean time we will 
always meet those who have the audacity to find 
fault with new clothes, to whom new boots are an 
invention of the Inquisition only second to the 
thumb-screws, who never feel at home in the 
spring suit until its freshness has departed, to 
whom the Ulster is a strait-jacket, the new bonnet 
a species of martyrdom, who never become re- 
signed to the discipline of new clothes. 





Design for Tidies, Toilette Cushion Covers, etc. 
Darned Netting. 
See illustration on page 557, 


Tur ground for this small square tidy is netted with 
dark brown saddler’s silk, and the netting is darned 
with thick double threads of filoselle silk in various 
colors, The rosettes are partly in blue and partly in 
pink, with French knots in old gold silk at the centre, 
and the lines and scrolls are in shades of old gold and 
olive. The edge is button-hole stitched in vandykes 
with dark brown silk, and beyond these the netted 
ground is cut away. The stitches in the darning are 
clearly shown by the illustration, and the manner of 
netting the ground is taught in Bazar No. 35, Vol. X11. 


Chemise with Crochet Yoke and Sleeves, 
See illustration on page 543. 


Tuts linen chemise has a deep band of crochet lace 
overseamed to the upper and front edges in yoke shape, 
and sleeves formed by a similar band. Crochet for the 
band a chain stitch foundation about a yard and a half 
long, and work on it in successive rounds in the same 
direction, breaking at the end of each, as follows: 1st 
roune.—Alternately 1 dc. (double crochet) on.the fol- 
lowing 2d st. (stitch) and 1 ch. (chain stitch) ; to form 
the round corners, which in the model come 87 de. 
from the ends, instead of working as on the rest of the 
band, work 12 times alternately | ch. and 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on the following 2d st. 2d round.—1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the first st. in the preceding round, 
then work open scallops on the rest of the round, each 
scallop composed of 5 ch., and, passing 3 st., 1 sc. on 
the next st.; on each round corner work 23 scallops, 
with each of which pass over only 1 st. instead of 3. 
8d round.—1 de. on the first sc. in the preceding round, 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 5, then 
throughout alternately 1 open scallop composed of 5 
ch. and 1 se, on the middle ch, of the following 5, and 
1 close scallop composed of 3 de. on the next sc. and 
1 sc. on the middle ch. of the following 5; close every 
round as itis begun, 4th round.—1 sc. on the first de. 
in the preceding round, 3 open scallops, then through- 
out alternately 2 close and 6 open scallops; where 
there is a close scallop underneath, always work the sc. 
of a scallop on the middle de. of the 3. 5th round.— 
2 dc. on the first sc., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5, 1 close and 1 open scallop, * 1 close scallop, 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next close scallop, 3 
times alternately 1 close and 1 open scallop; repeat 
from x. In each of the following rounds, as in the 
preceding one, the * marks the beginning of the 
pattern, which is to be repeated over and over to the 
end of the round, where, as the round must close in 
the same manner in which it was opened, the details 
before * must be repeated. This being understood 
will not require further mention. 6th round.—1 sc. on 
the first sc., 2 open scallops, * 1 close scallop, 4 ch., 
1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 7, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle de. of the next 3, 1 close and 4 open scallops. 
ith round.—2 de. on the first st., 1 sc. on the middle 
ch. of the following 5, 1 open scallop, * 1 closescallop, 
6 ch., pass 5 st., 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle de. of the next 3, twice alternately 1 close 
and 1 open scallop. 8th round.—1 sc. on the first de., 
1 open scallop, * 2 close scallops, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle sc. of the next 3, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 4th of the 
next 6 ch., 2 close and 2 open ecallops. 9th round.—2 
de. on the first sc., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5,* 1 close scallop, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. of the 
next 3, 1 close scallop, 1 sc. on the following 3d ch., 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the 4th of the following 6 ch., 1 close scal- 
lop, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next 3, 1 close 
scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the following 
5. 10th round.—1 sc. on the first de., 1 close scallop, 
* 4ch.,1 8c. on the middle ch. of the next 7, 4 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle dc. of the next 3, 2 close scallops. 
1ith round.—1 de. on the first se., 1 sc. on the middle 
dc. of the next 3, * 6 ch., pass 5 st., 3 sc. on the next 
8 st., 6ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. of the next 3, 1 close 
scallop. 12th-14th rounds.—Similar to the 10th, 9th, 
and 8th respectively ; the 11th round forms the middle 
of the blocks, the scallops in the 3 rounds following it 
must correspond in position with those in the 3 rounds 
preceding, and the work must be varied accordingly. 
15th round.—2 de. on the first st. in the round, 1 sc. on 
the middle ch, of the next 5, 1 open scallop, * 1 close 
scallop, 6 ch., pass 5 st., 3 sc. on the following 3 st., 6 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next 3, 1 close and 3 
open scallops. 16th round.—1 sc. on the first se., 2 
open scallops, * 1 close scallop, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle sc. of the next 3, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 4th of the 
next 6 ch., 1 close and 1 open scallop, 3 ch., 6 dc. around 
the following 5 ch. (the middle one of 3 open scallops 
between 2 of the square blocks), 3 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 5,1 open scallop. 17th round.—2 
de. on the first sc., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5,2 open scallops, * 1 close scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
4th of the following 6 ch., 1 close and 1 yee scallop, 3 
ch., 8 de. on the next 6 de. (2 each on the first and last), 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch, of the next 5, 1 open scal- 
lop. 18th round.—1 sc, on the first de., 1 close and 2 
open scallops, * 2 close and 1 open scallop, 3 ch., 5c. 
separated by 1 ch. over and between the first 4 of the 
next 8 dc., 2 ch., 5 de. separated by 1 ch. over the last 
4 of the 8 de., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5,1 open scallop. 19th round.—2 de. on the first st., 1 
ac. on the middle de. of the next 3,3 open scallops, * 
1 close and 1 open scallop, 3 ch., 5 de. separated by 1 
ch. on the next 5 de., 1 ch.,2 de. separated by 2 ch. 
around the next 2 ch., 1 ch., 5 de. separated by 1 ch. on 
the next 5 dc., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5, Lopen scallop. 20th round.—1 sc. on the first st., 1 
close and 4 open scallops, * 3 ch., 6 de. separated by i 
ch. on the next 6 de., 1 ch., 2 de. separated by 2 ch. 
around the next 2 ch., 1 ch., 6 dc. separated by 1 ch. on 
the next 6 dc., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch, of the next 
5, 2 open scallo 2ist round.—2 dc. on the first st., 
1 sc, on the middle dc. of the next 3, 4 open scallops, 
* 3-ch., 7 dc. separated by 1 ch. on the next 7 de., 1 
ch., 2 dc, separated by 2 around the next 2 ch.,1 





ch., 7 de. separated by 1 ch. on the next 7 de., 3 ch.,1 
open scallop. 22d round.—1 sc. on the first st., 1 close 
and 3 open scallops, * 3 ch., 16 de. separated from one 
another by a picot, composed of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
preceding dc., on the next 16 de., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next5. Join the piece of straight upper 
edge at the beginning and end of the last round in the 
following manner: 1 sc. on the first st. in the last 
round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. of the next 8, 3 
times alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the middle ch. of 
the next 5, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 3d of the next 3ch.,3 ch., 
then, at the opposite end, 1 sc. on the first of the 3 ch. 
after the last dc., 5 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. on 
the middle ch. of the following 5, connecting the mid- 
die one of each of the 5 ch. to the corresponding ch. of 
one of the 5 ch. at the other end, 1 sc. on the middle 
ch. of the next 5; continuing, work a round in se. first 
on the one end, then on the foundation st. and on the 
other end. Each sleeve consists of a piece of lace 17 
inches long, which is joined at the ends; the middle 
four inches and a half are overseamed to the lace band 
on the shoulder. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

PerrLexep Woman.—Have a basque of dark blue 
satin Surah, or a foulard hunting jacket, to wear with 
a trimmed skirt of black lace bunting. 

One wo wants To Know.—The best way to make 
your Cheviot travelling dress is to have a Jersey basque, 
long apron over-skirt looped very high, and a box- 
pleated lower skirt. 

Rrevutar Sussoriser.—Lace sleeves are not worn 
with blue cashmere dresses. Have elbow sleeves of 
the cashmere, with a cuff of Irish point or Venetian 
lace. One of the gay dark cotton satines, with velvet 
and lace trimming and a plain satine lower skirt, will 
make a pretty dress for you to wear mornings at the 
sea-shore. 

Sitver Harr.—We know of no one who would be 
likely to sell your work on commission. 

E. J. H.—We can not answer such queries by mail. 
It is customary to begin letters with some prefix, such 
as “‘ Dear Sir,” “‘ Dear Friend,” etc.; the omission to 
do so may be the transient fashion among a clique, 
but is not sanctioned by general usage, 

Mareveritr.—Get soft white camel’s-hair, and make 
a polonaise buttoned or laced behind, and caught up 
on the left side quite short in a box-pleated Watteau 
fold. Cut the neck round and half low, and fill it high 
about the throat with sheer mull or net. Slash the 
tops of the close tight sleeves, and put slashed puffs at 
the elbows. Have a clinging demi-trained skirt with- 
out trimming. Wear a velvet ribbon loosely around 
the hips, with a velvet pocket attached to it on the 
left side. 

Anxrovs.—Make your plain satin skirt by the hints 
given for making velvet skirts in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 31, Vol. XV. 

Moruer.—Red calico of the kind known as Turkey 
red will make pretty guimpe dresses for your littie 
girl to wear at the sea-side. The flannel dresses with 
saiior blouses and box-pleated skirts are still much 
worn by little girls. Their nicest white dresses are of 
piqué, trimmed with embroidery for day wear, or of 
mull with lace for dress occasions, 

J. L.8.—Put away both your switches, and wear 
only your own hair. Coil it low behind, or twist it in 
a small knot such as young ladies with finely shaped 
heads delight in. Braids across the back of the head 
are not as fashionable as they were a year ago, when 
you asked for similar hints. Part your hair in the 
middle, or a trifle to the left, if you like, and arrange it 
in loosely curved locks on your forehead. If you have 
a low broad Greek forehead, comb back the hair in the 
middle of it, puffing it up slightly in Pompadour fash- 
ion, and have the curved locks on each side arranged 
irregularly in any fanciful way that you find becoming. 

Oup Sussouiser.—We do not commend special arti- 
cles. Use alcohol.to cleanse the scalp of your head, 
and rub it in with a soft brush. 

Cuiquita.—Get dark brown ladies’ cloth of light 
quality, and have it made in tailor fashion for your 
travelling dress. Get a small dressy bonnet mostly of 
velvet of the same color, with lighter gloves to wear 
with it. For a nice black dress have a velvet basque 
with gros grain, repped silk, or satin skirts. For a 
morning dress have a short suit of fine cashmere, with 
embroidery done on the selvedge. Do not buy th‘s 
until September, so that y: u may know the new shades 
and new styles. A nice black camel’s-hair with wide 
galloon cuffs and collar might be made now with a 
pleated skirt, drapery, and round coat. It is too early 
to decide about wraps. Wear a bang of curved locks, 
and have your back hair medium high in soft coils, as 
your face is long. 

Knickersooker.—Get embroidery on nuns’ veiling 
to trim your dress, and make it by the design for such 
a dress on page 440 of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV. In the 
same number, and on the next page, is a pretty front 
and side design for your black silk. <A light hat with 
light trimming is more stylish and dressy than a dark 
hat.with light trimming. 

Movraing.—As you are laying off crape, you can 
trim Henrietta cloth with the galloons made of satin 
cords, or else of dull passementerie cords, and pleat- 
ings of the same. Do not combine anything with it. 

Morurr.—Let your boy wear dark blue stockings 
and a wide-brimmed blue straw hat with his blue flan- 
nel dress. Solid-colored stockings are more used than 
stripes by school-girls. 

Mrs. J. L.—There are stores in New York where 
rubber goods make up the entire stock, and any of 
these will supply you with rubber gloves. The mer- 
chants of your village will know the addresses of such 
houses. 

Srer-Morner.—Have dark solid-colored stockings 
for all your little girls. The sailor biouse-waist with 
pleated skirt is still used in blue, brown, or maroon 
flannel for children’s country dresses, The gathered 
Mother Hubbard shape is also used for flannel dresses 
for very small girls, but it is not becoming to girls 
eight or ten years old. Have gingham and linen lawn 
dresses for the larger girls, with ruffled skirts and sash 
of the linen. For the girls of three and five years have 
guimpe dresses and white piqué pleated sacque dresses. 

Equestrrenne.—Trousers are made with all the 
English riding-habits, and skirts are dispensed with, 

8. T. L.—Do not get lace curtains for your small up- 
per rooms, Have sprigged muslin, or else scrim with 
antique insertion and lace, and use these all the year 
round. Have them next the window-sash, and then 
add white holland shades, and, if you choose, for the 
winter you can have heavy drapery like that used for 
upholstering the zoom. 

Jane Eynre.—False hair is now scarcely worn at the 
back of the head, as most ladies have enough hair to 
make the small coils and twists that are in vogne. If 
you must have your hair high, arrange it in two small 
closely twisted coils quite high up, and quite separate. 
Curls are not used this summer, except in a few very 
small short locks fastened next the coil of low back 
hair. The curves on the forehead are very thick and 
irregular, and the front hair may be parted on one side. 
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EASTERN FACE OF MOUNT COOK, FROM TASMAN GLACIER. 








ATTEMPT TO CLIMB THE EASTERN SPUR. 
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THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT COOK (12,349 FEET). A PERILOUS NIGHT-WATCH. 


THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT COOK, NEW ZEALAND.—[See Pace 554.] 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT COOK, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


HE graphic illustrations on page 552 depict 
the first ascent of Mount Cook, the highest 
mountain in the lofty range which traverses the 
two principal islands of the New Zealand group 
from north to south, forming a miniature Switz- 
erland, with high Alpine regions and delicious 
table-lands, in that far-off southern country. 
These two large islands, North and South, or 
Middle, as the latter is sometimes called, and a 
smaller one, Stewart Island, with numerous islets, 
make up the English domain of Tasmania. The 
first two are separated by Cook Strait—a channel 
some eighteen miles wide at its narrowest point— 
while South Island is divided ffom Stewart Isl- 
and by Foveaux Strait. These islands are of vol- 
eanie origin, Tongariro, a peak 6000 feet in 
height, being still in operation in North Island. 
The highest peak of the Ruahine range in this 
island is Mount Ruapahu, 9000 feet high. The 
mountains of South Island, which are known as 
the Southern Alps, attain much greater altitude, 
Mount Cook, which is in the Westland district, 
near the western coast, being estimated at 12,349 
feet, and Mounts Earnslaw and Franklin at 10,000 
feet each. North Island has an area of some 
48,710, South Island, 72,072, and Stewart, 1800, 
square miles. The soil of these islands is fertile, 
and the climate very salubrious. 

They were first visited in 1770 by Captain 
Cook, whose name seems to be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

One of the party who accomplished the as- 
cent of Mount Cook gives the following interest- 
ing account of this perilous undertaking : 

“On the 27th of February, 1882, the party, 
heavily laden with necessaries for a bivouac, made 
their way to a height of 8000 feet, where they 
met with obstacles that could neither be sur- 
mounted nor turned, and after doing a hard day’s 
climbing, they returned to camp, which they 
reached by moonlight, after an absence of seven- 
teen hours. A rest was required after this day’s 
toil, and the next day was spent in preparing for 
an attempt to reach the northern ridge. The dis- 
tance of this ridge being plainly too great to per- 
mit of the ascent being made from the camp in 
one day, it was determined to approach as near as 
a safe bivouac could be made on the glacier, and 
start next morning for the peak, with the advan- 
tage of so much ground traversed. Accordingly, 
on the Ist of March, they moved up the glacier, 
taking four days’ provisions, a water-proof sheet, 
blankets, ete., and bivouacked that night at the 
foot of Mount Tasman, at an altitude of 7000 feet 
above the sea. At 6 a.m. on the morning of the 
2d, in beautiful weather, a start was made for the 
northern ridge, some provisions for the day, and 
the camera, being carried with them. The jour- 
ney was slow, even over the easiest first portion, 
the glacier being thickly crevassed; and as the 
peak was approached, to the danger from cre- 
vasses was added that of continual avalanches. 
Hanging glaciers presented themselves in nearly 
every hollow in the peak at greater or less eleva- 
tion, from one or other of which masses of ice 
were almost continually falling and rushing 
down the steep mountain-side, the smaller pieces 
with a whiz like a bullet, the larger ones with a 
noise like thunder. To avoid these avalanches’ 
lines was the great difficulty of the ascent, and 
at one point this danger seemed so great that the 
party were almost compelled to relinquish the 
undertaking, but they were fortunate enough to 
get safely past it, and continued the ascent. 
About four in the afternoon they were still a con- 
siderable distance from the summit, and it was 
plain if they went any further up the mountain 
they would be unable to regain their bivouac that 
night. The question was debated whether they 
should proceed, with the certain prospect of hav- 
ing to spend the night on the mountain, without 
shelter and without food (for the provisions they 
carried at starting had been left lower down, the 
climbing being difficult), or whether they should 
return, without having accomplished the object 
of their journey. It was decided to proceed. 
Men, the guides pointed out, had been benighted 
in Alpine regions before, and survived, and they 
would do the same. Upward they slowly made 
their way, Kaufman cutting steps in the ice until 
his hands were black with blisters, 

“To add to the difficulties of the latter part of 
the ascent, the weather, which in the morning had 
been bright and clear, became dull and moist, and 
athaw setin. The ice above them, disintegrating 
on the surface with the warmth, began to roll 
down the steep slope in pellets like hail, which 
struck full in the faces and battered the hands 
of the party as they made their slow way up the 
peak. Though slow, their progress was steady 
and sure, and at 6.20 p.m. they stood upon the 
summit of the main peak, only a small easily 
accessible hump a short distance away standing 
higher than the spot they occupied. The air 
was now full of clouds, and as nothing could be 
seen, the descen was at once commenced, not 
more than ten m-nutes being spent on the top. 
About one hundred and fifty yards from the top, 
as soon as stones could be got with which to 
build a cairn, a small memorial of the visit was 
left, Mr. Green’s pocket-handkerchief and a tin 
match-box being buried under a small heap of 
stones—to be brought down by whoever shall 
choose to attempt the task, and succeed in ac- 
complishing it. After descending about two 
thousand feet, the darkness of night was coming 
on, and it was deemed prudent to accept the 
first shelter that offered itself. A rock project- 
ing through the ice cap was near, and so steps 
were cut from their upward track to this. The 
snow collected at the foot of the rock was scraped 
away, and here, on a ledge only a few inches 
wide, too narrow to sit down upon, with the ice 
sheet stretching thousands of feet sheer beneath 
them, the party passed the night, stamping their 
feet and beating their hands to kecp them warm, 





each watching that his fellow did not go to sleep 
(for all were tied together, and to sleep or slip 
meant destruction to the whole party, they hav- 
ing nothing to obtain a good grip of). The night 
was adreary one. The moon was at the full, but 
heavy clouds obscured it. Rain fell almost con- 
stantly through the night, but from this they were 
sheltered by the rock, except when the wind, as 
it frequently did, swirled round their insufficient 
shelter. The hours passed slowly. The party 
were wet and weary and hungry, but they patient- 
ly counted the hours till midnight, and then con- 
gratulated themselves that half the term of their 
imprisonment was over, Wet and weary they 
must remain until they reached a drier climate 
and a space large enough to rest upon; and their 
hunger they appeased, or fancied they did so, by 
sucking each three of Brand’s meat lozenges, 
which are about the size of a fourpenny piece 
and a quarter of aninch thick. The descent was 
resumed at sunrise, and in three hours the bivouac 
on Mount Tasman was safely reached. The pe- 
culiar danger of ascending Mount Cook, namely, 
the frequent occurrences of avalanches apparent- 
ly over all portions of its steep sides, was fully 
illustrated by the way in which the track made 
by the party in the snow in ascending was found 
next morning to have been obliterated by ava- 
lanches that fell during the night. In one place 
on the glacier traversed by them on the 2d there 
lay next morning the wreck of what would have 
made a respectable iceberg, which had fallen 
down in the night. The descent to the bivouac 
accomplished, the party proceeded at once down 
the glacier to their camp, which they reached at 
7 p.m. They had thus been thirty-seven hours on 
their feet—from 6 a.m. on the 2d to 7 p.m. on the 
3d, most of the time wet through, and for the last 
twenty-two hours without food. They enjoyed a 
well-earned day’s rest at the camp, and then pack- 
ed up and descended to the foot of the glacier. 
Here they waited two days for the horses, which 
it had been arranged should return to take them 
away on the day they got down. The horses not 
appearing and their provisions running short, the 
party started for Birch Hill Station, and had just 
forded the rough and dangerous Hooker by tying 
together and using their ice axes as supports, 
when they saw the horses going up the opposite 
side, having crossed at a lower point. The mount- 
aineers and the horses must have been in the 
water at the same time. The attention of the 
man in charge of the horses being obtained by 
lighting a fire, arrangements were soon made for 
packing the camp equipage to Burnett’s Station, 
and thence the party drove to Lake Tekapo on 
Friday, reaching Timaru on Saturday evening.” 





ELISE AND THE WILD SWANS. 
See illustration on page 553. 


NCE upon a time, Hans Christian Andersen 
tells us in his Fairy Tales, there lived a 
king and a queen, far, far away from us, in the 
country where the swallows go in winter. They 
had twelve lovely children; eleven were young 
princes, but the youngest was the prettiest little 
girl ever seen, and her name was Elise. Now the 
good queen died, and the king took another wife, 
who hated her step-children. This new queen, 
moreover, was a witch, and when she saw the 
boys, instead of giving them apples and candies, 
and kissing them, she cried : “ Be off! Take care 
of yourselves. Fly away in the shape of large 
dumb birds.” But she could not make it as bad 
as she wished, and into eleven beautiful white 
swans were the princes changed, and they flew 
out of the windows of the king’s palace, and over 
the great dark wood which ran down to the sea- 
shore. As for poor little Elise, the bad queen 
sent her away to a lonely little house, ever so far 
from home, and there she lived all by herself, 
thinking of her dear brothers, and saying her 
prayers, and growing more beautiful every day. 
When ehe was fifteen, her father, the king, sent 
for her, but the bad queen stained all her pretty 
face with walnut juice, so that her father did not 
know her. Nobody, indeed, in the palace knew 
her again except the old dog, and nobody cared 
for what he said. So poor Elise went away 
weeping, and walked and walked through the 
forest till the night came, and she lost her way. 
Then she lay down at the foot of a tree, said her 
prayers, and dreamed of her brothers, and how they 
used to play together, and of their pretty picture- 
books and their happy days. All next day she 
walked on, and all next night she slept in the 
forest, dreaming of her poor brothers. On the 
third day she came to a brook which she could 
not cross, so she followed it down to the spot 
where it flowed into the great open sea, And 
there on the shore she found—what do you 
think ?—why, eleven white swans’ feathers ! 

So she picked up the feathers, and sat by the 
sea tili the sun was going down, and then she 
saw eleven wild swans with golden crowns on 
their heads flying to the shore; so she climbed 
up a little hill and hid herself in the bushes, and 
the swans alighted close to her, and fluttered their 
large white wings. When the sun sank into the 
water the swan-like forms dropped off, and her 
eleven brothers stood before her; and she knew 
them, and called them by their names, and they 
all kissed and laughed and wept. “ We fly as 
swans,” said the eldest, “as long as the sun is up, 
but when he sets we are men again, At sunset 
we must have a resting-place, for if we were fly- 
ing when the sun goes down we should fall into 
the sea. Only once a year are we permitted to 
come here, and fly over the forest till we see our 
father’s palace and the grave of our mother. We 
live in a far more beautiful land over the sea, but 
the way is long—two days’ hard flying. How can 
we take thee, Elise, with us?’ So they talked 
nearly the whole night, till they fell asleep for a 
few hours. The next day they were swans again, 
and while the others flew about, the youngest 
staid with her, and she stroked his large white 





wings. When night fell, and they were again in 
human shape, they set to work and wove a mat 
of the bark of the willow and tough bulrushes. 
It was large and strong, and Elise laid herself 
upon it; and when the sun rose, and her brothers 
were swans again, they took the mat in their bills 
and flew high up into the clouds with her while 
she slept. One of the swans, her youngest bro- 
ther, flew over her head to keep the sunbeams 
from her face. They were far away from land 
when Elise awoke. She thought it must be a 
dream. They flew so high that the first ship they 
saw below them looked like a sea-gull on the 
waves. They flew all day, but of course more 
slowly than usual, as they were carrying Elise, 
and when the sun was sinking toward the west, 
they were all tired, and Elise knew that if they 
could not reach a rock, which they used to rest 
on, before sundown, they would all fall down. 

The sun was half in the water before she saw 
the rock. The swans darted downward; the sun 
was no bigger than a star when she felt herself 
on the ground, with her brothers standing arm in 
arm around her, while the sea dashed over the 
rock, and the lightning flashed and the thunder 
rolled. At daybreak the air was clear and still, 
and the swans once more flew away with Elise. 
As the sun rose, Elise saw before her, half swim- 
ming, as it were, in the air, a mountainous coun- 
try with glittering glaciers, and among them stood 
a palace miles long, surrounded with palm groves 
and beautiful flowers. While she looked at it, 
mountains, groves, and palace all vanished, and 
twelve churches stood in their place. Suddenly 
the churches were changed into a fleet of ships, 
and then again she saw nothing but the haze of 
the sea driving over the water. All day long it 
was an endless change, but at last she saw the 
land she was to go to. Beautiful blue mountains 
lifted themselves on high, with forests of cedars, 
and towers and palaces. Long before sunset she 
was sitting on a hill before a cavern all covered 
with green creeping plants, which was to be her 
bed-chamber. “Let us see what you dream to- 
night,” said the youngest brother. 

“ Would that I could dream how I could disen- 
chant you!” said she. 

Of course she did dream how to do it. She 
had to weave eleven need-sarks, or magic coats, 
from the fibre of the nettle, keeping perfectly si- 
lent all the while. The story tells how she be- 
gan her task; how a young king carried her off 
and married her; how when she was the queen 
she still remained dumb, and kept on weaving the 
nettles ; how the people thought her bewitched, 
and the king himself began to be suspicious of 
her. When all the magic coats but one were fin- 
ished, she was observed plucking some nettles for 
her work in a church-yard haunted by horrid old 
witches, and was condemned to be burned alive. 
She never stopped in her work; she wove and 
wove at the last coat even in her cell, for this 
night her task must be accomplished or all would 
have been in vain: all her tears, her sorrows, her 
silence, and her many sleepless nights. All the 
people came to see the witch burned. She sat in 
a miserable cart, her hair was loose, her cheeks 
pale, but her hands were busy at the last magic 
coat. “Look at the witch and her witch stuff !” 
cried the mob, and made a rush at her to rob her 
of the coats, when suddenly eleven white swans 
were seen, who formed a circle round Elise, and 
beat off the crowd with their wings. Just as the 
executioner was laying hold of her, she threw the 
eleven shirts over the eleven swans, and eleven 
handsome princes stood before her ; but the young- 
est had one swan’s wing instead of an arm, for 
one of the coats wanted a sleeve. 

Then the wood of the pile burst into blossom, 
and became a mass of red roses, the church-bells 
began to ring, the birds from far and near came 
flying to the spot, the people cried, “She is inno- 
cent!” and the queen began to talk as the king 
and the eleven princes her brethren conducted 
her to the palace. 








SERICULTURE. 

HAT sericulture, or the raising of silk-worms, 

is at present attracting a great deal of inter- 

est in this country is evident from the numerous 
inquiries in regard to it and its methods which 
are pouring in from all quarters, What is known 
as the “ Morus multicaulis failure” of 1839, when 
a furor similar to that now upon us existed, and 
experiments conducted on a large scale resulted 
in failure, taught a valuable lesson, and if we 
profit by it we may this time hope to succeed. 
By that failure we learned that the mudticaulis is 
not the best mulberry on which to feed silk-worms, 
that the Japanese worms are not for all parts of 
the country the best, that it is more profitable to 
raise one first-class crop in a year than three or 
four of inferior quality, and that certain well- 
established rules can not be violated with im- 

unity. 

With the business in its infancy, as it is at 
present in this country, and with the very imper- 
fect knowledge of reeling the silk from the co- 
coons which we possess, it would seem folly for 
American growers to attempt to do more than to 
raise the cocoons, and better for them to leave to 
others the more delicate operations incident to 
the further prosecution of the industry, The ob- 
ject of this paper will therefore be to give a few 
simple rules, which, if followed, and barring un- 
foreseen accidents, such as heavy thunder-storms, 
which sometimes kill the young worms, will in- 
sure success, 

First and most important is the question of 
proper food; and it is a common and fatal mis- 
take to suppose that a mulberry leaf of any va- 
riety will do, To feed a silk-worm with leaves 
of the paper mulberry, for instance, is like giving 
a man potato-tops instead of lettuce when he 
calls for a salad. The multicaulis is almost as 
bad, and as for the Osage orange, which has been 
suggested as proper food, it is only fit to keep 
the worm from starving when all other supplies 





have failed. The best food is the white mulber- 
ry, Morus alba, of which there are four varieties, 
the Morus alba Proper, Elata, Rosea, and Japon- 
ica. All of these are good; but the last-named 
is the best, and of it ten pounds of leaves will 
produce one pound of silk, while from fourteen 
to sixteen pounds of leaves of the other varieties 
are required to obtain the same result. 

Slips of the Morus alba should be planted from 
ten to twelve feet apart; and these, well cared 
for, willin the second year yield a bounteous sup- 
ply of leaves. The trees should be dwarfed by 
pruning, and a lateral growth of the branches 
encouraged, so that the leaves may be plucked by 
a man standing on the ground. 

An adequate supply of food having been pre- 
pared, the sericulturist must determine what va- 
riety of eggs he wishes, and procure a supply of 
those he has decided to be best suited to his re- 
sources, This question must be largely deter- 
mined by that of latitude; for while the Japanese 
eggs are probably the best for the most southern 
States, those from the south of France, Northern 
Italy, Spain, or from the Balkan Mountains, be- 
ing more hardy than the Japanese, will do better 
than they in the Northern States. 

For an experiment one ounce of eggs is suffi- 
cient ; for an ounce contains forty thousand eggs, 
and these with skillful care should produce from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and for- 
ty pounds of cocoons, though the beginner will 
probably not get over fifty or sixty pounds of co- 
coons from his first ounce of eggs. The price of 
eggs should range from five to eight dollars per 
ounce; but some dealers in this country, taking 
advantage of the novelty of the business, are 
charging one dollar per thousand eggs, or at the 
rate of forty dollars per ounce, 

Until ready to be hatched, the eggs should be 
kept in a dry place, the temperature of which 
should average 40°; never being allowed to fall 
below the freezing-point, nor to rise above 50°. 
When everything is in readiness for the hatching 
to begin, the temperature should be gradually in- 
creased a few degrees each hour until 75° or 80° 
is reached. After the worms are hatched, a uni- 
form temperature of from 65° to 70° should be 
maintained. 

The hatching of the eggs should be so timed 
that the young worms may appear with the young 
leaves, that their growth may be simultaneous, so 
that as the leaf grows tougher, the worm grows 
stronger and better able to eat it. 

If, when the young worms are hatched, leaves 
are placed beside them, they will at once craw! on 
to them, and may then be lifted and placed on light 
shelves or trays about twenty inches wide, and of 
any convenient length. The worms must be fed 
six or eight times a day, and always with the clean- 
est, freshest, and tenderest of leaves. During the 
last week of their feeding they must also be sup- 
plied with fresh leaves during the night. 

When first hatched, the worm is only about 
one-twelfth of an inch in length; but so rapid is 
his growth that at the end of the feeding-time, a 
period of from thirty-two to thirty-five days, he 
has attained a length of three inches, and has in- 
creased 8000 times in weight. 

In about a week after being hatched, the worm 
stops feeding, lifts his head, and rests for twenty- 
four hours, after which rest he sheds his skin, 
and, refreshed and newly clothed, resumes his 
feast. This resting and shedding of the skin is 
repeated four times before the full growth is 
reached, and each time, after the old skin is shed, 
the worm should be lifted to a clean shelf, and 
be at once provided with fresh leaves. 

During the entire process of feeding, absolute 
cleanliness is a prime necessity; otherwise the 
worms wil] sicken and die. 

Two or three days before he is ready to spin 
what so often proves his shroud, all the grosser 
substance of the worm passes from him, and he 
becomes almost transparent, the greater part of 
what is left being pure silk. At this time bun- 
dles of twigs about a foot long may be fastened 
in an upright position to the sides and ends of 
the shelves, and early some morning the worms 
will crawl up into them and begin the spinning 
of their cocoons. In two hours the filmy outline 
of the cocoon will be formed, though the opera- 
tion of spinning can still be seen going on inside. 
In two hours more the cocoon is closed, and in 
three or four days the delicate fabric is finished, 
and the life labors of the worm arc over. 

Now is the time for the silk harvest to begin. 
The cocoons are carefully detached from the 
twigs on which they have been spun, and placed 
on wide tables, care being taken not to heap them 
on top of each other, as this produces a fermenta- 
tion ruinous to the silk, After gathering, if the 
raiser desires to destroy the life of the chrysalis 
himself, he throws the cocoons into boiling wa- 
ter, or into a hot oven, or, better still, places them 
in a “stifler,” if he is provided with one. A 
“ stifler” can be made or bought at a moderate 
cost, and is merely a box of tin or sheet-iron pro- 
vided with shelves, set over a closed tank of boil- 
ing water, the hot air from which fills the box 
and kills the worm. To destroy life a tempera- 
ture of 200° Fahrenheit is required, and the ob- 
jection to the oven or boiling water is that the 
first is liable to scorch the delicate cocoon, while 
those treated by the latter process become so of- 
fensive to the smell as almost to drive the reel- 
ers, to whom they are subsequently sent, from 
their work, If the raiser does not wish to as- 
sume the responsibility of destroying the life of 
the chrysalis himself, he has ten days in which 
to send his cocoons to the nearest dealer who is 
provided with a “stifler,” as the worm will not 
attempt within this period to leave the cocoon. 

For shipment the cocoons should be packed in 
baskets divided into compartments, so that there 
may be no shaking of the contents. 

First-class cocoons are at present worth in this 
country from eighty cents to a dollar and a half 
per pound, and at the silk mills in France double 
that price. 
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Each cocoon contains from four to five hun- 
dred yards of the most gossamer-like silk thread, 
and six pounds of cocoons, or two thousand, will 
make one pound of raw silk. Of these gossamer-like 
filaments a single thread of good sewing silk con- 
tains two hundred, 

If the raiser is so satisfied with his first exper- 
iment as to wish to repeat it, he will not gather 
all of his cocoons from the twigs, but will allow 
a sufficient number to remain and mature to in- 
sure a supply of eggs for the ensuing season. 
Within ten days from the spinning of the cocoon 
the chrysalis emerges, a beautiful little white but- 
terfly, which immediately seeks the companion- 
ship of its kind. Within six hours the female 
may be placed on a card, upon which, within 
twenty-four hours, she will deposit four or five 
hundred eggs. She eats nothing after leaving 
the cocoon, and within another twenty-four hours 
she dies, 





FOOT-PRINTS ON THE SAND. 


On the sandy beach my friend and I 
Sat together one summer day ; 
Blue was the sea, and blue the sky, 
And the children happy at play. 
Little they cared for wind or heat, 
Plashing the surf in happy bands; 
Leaving the prints of their small bare feet 
On the wet sands. 


Maidens went slowly sauntering by, 
Dreaming their first sweet dream of love ; 
What did they care, with the dear one nigh, 
For the blue below or the blue above ? 
They spoke of Beauty and all things fair, 
Holding each other’s willing hands, 
And leaving their footsteps unaware 
On the wet sands, 


Many a mother with patient grace 
Watched her little ones bold and gay; 

Many a wife with a thoughtful face 
Talked with her husband in sober way. 

The crowd went on in a ceaseless flow, 
Footsteps mingling on the sand 

That never again would touch, I know, 

In any land, 


“See,” said my friend, “ how the rising tide 
Washes the foot-prints all away! 

So the hopes of life no longer bide, 
We lose their trace in a single day. 

What plans were laid and what hopes were born, 
As the straying feet made prints to-day, 

That the tide of life to-morrow morn 

Will wash away!” 

“ Ah, well,” I said, “but to-morrow morn 
Feet will wander again, you know: 

To-morrow’s hopes may be better born, 
And to-morrow’s plans to fortune grow. 

And good is the tide that can efface 
Mistaken steps and useless strife, 

For Hope will spring in its secret place 

To the end of life.” 





HIGHWAYMEN IN OLD 
ENGLAND. 
N the old stage-coach days in England the 
mails were often robbed and plundered on 
the road; but the success was more attributable 
to intrigue and stratagem than to personal dar- 
ing and courage. 

The plan was this, An impediment was placed 
in the road by lacing cords across the track. The 
mail came to a stop, the horses were in confu- 
sion, the guard stepped down to render assist- 
ance, when one of the highwaymen immediately 
jumped up and secured the arms, and probably 
the bags, which were carried under the feet of 
the guard, Any attempt at resistance on the 
part of the guard was met by threats with his 
own arms, The coachman being rendered pow- 
erless by the traces having been cut, in many 
instances (the day having been carefully selected 
as one of those on which the bankers’ parcel 
travelled) mail and cargo fell a rich and easy 
prey to the robbers, 

Apart from the mails being selected by high- 
waymen as victims of plunder, they were fre- 
quently used as co-operative vehicles in their in- 
iquitous traffic. 

On one occasion when the way-bill of the Do- 
ver mail bore the name of Miss , two inside 
places had been booked three weeks in advance. 
At the hour of leaving the coach office two trunks 
covered and sewn up in the whitest linen, two 
dressing-cases, two carpet-bags, besides the small- 
er articles, baskets, reticules, wrappers, etc., had 
been duly stowed in the inside. Presently the 
growl of a King Charles thrusting his head out 
of a muff proclaimed the advent of another oc- 
cupant of the two vacant seats. A gentlemanly- 
looking man, with fine open features and what 
was at once written down by the old ladies as a 
charitable expression, much wrapped up with 
shawls, ete., round his neck, stepped into the mail. 

He caressed, admired, and noticed Bess. He 
helped to adjust shawls, and placed the windows 
entirely at the disposal of the ladies, though he 
looked as though he might be suffocated at any 
moment. 

The conyersation was animated, the stranger 
entering freely into all the views and opinions of 
his fellow-travellers—politics, agriculture, history 
—indorsing every opinion which they might ex- 
press. Both inwardly pronounced him a most 
charming companion, and blessed the stars which 
had introduced them to such society, 

“You reside in the neighborhood of Charlton, 
madam ?” 

“Yes; we have a lovely villa on the edge of 
Blackheath.” 

“Blackheath! That is a favorite neighbor- 
hood of mine. In fact, I am going to Woolwich 
to join my regiment this evening, and I intend to 
get out at Blackheath to enjoy an evening stroll 
over the Heath.” 

“ Are you not afraid of being molested at night 
over Blackheath? Isn’t it very lonesome ?” 

“Sometimes it is lonesome, but I often meet 
very useful, agreeable people in rambling over the 
Heath.” 

Arrived at Blackheath, the two ladies descend- 
ed, and feeling that they had established a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the polite gentleman who 
had been their fellow-travcller, they invited him 








to partake of a cup of tea at their residence be- 
fore proceeding on his journey, which invitation 
he gratefully accepted. 

As the evening wore on, a rubber of whist was 
proposed, the gentleman taking “ dummy.” 

After a short lapse of time, looking at his 
watch as by a sudden impulse, he observed that 
it was growing late, and he was afraid he was 
keeping them up. 

“T shall now take my leave, deeply impressed 
by your kind hospitality; but before I make my 
bow I must trouble you for your watches, chains, 
money, and any small articles of jewelry which 
you may have in the house.” 

The ladies looked aghast, hardly able to real- 
ize the situation. Their guest, however, remain- 
ed inflexible, and having with his own dexterous 
hands eleared the tables of all articles sufficient- 
ly portable, was proceeding to ascend the stairs, 
when one of the ladies uttered a piercing scream. 
On this he sternly assured them that silence was 
their only safety, whilst giving any alarm would 
be attended by instant death, Then, having pos- 
sessed himself of all the money and valuables he 
could command, he left the house, telling the la- 
dies with a smile that they had conferred a most 
delightful and profitable evening upon the very 
king of highwaymen, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
KIT HAS A BAD QUARTER OF AN HOUR. 


Tux telephone is, no doubt, a modern institu- 
tion, but in country districts something of the 
kind (or else it’s magic) has been in vogue for 
centuries. Local news (for an event like the 
battle of Waterloo or other world-cataclysm oft- 
en escapes notice) flies like wild-fire, and (from 
decomposition or other cause which prevents its 
keeping) especially bad news, Unlike telegraphic 
communications, however, instead of the tidings 
being confined to the sender and receiver, it oozes 
out in the course of transit; the rushes murmur 
it, the fir-trees whisper it, and every one knows 
that the parson has kissed the Squire’s wife be- 
fore (like the wicked woman in the Scriptures) 
she has wiped her lips as if nothing had happen- 
ed. The messenger whom Rachel Deeds had 
dispatched to the Grey House for her son (which 
was the cause of his absence) might have been 
another Malise and borne the Fiery Cross, or been 
“Rumor full of tongues,” in so far as dissemination 
of his tidings was concerned, And such tidings ! 
It is here that the local telephone outvies all the 
inventions of science; it has a perfervid imagi- 
nation, and, as was observed of Mr. Oliver Gold- 
smith, “improves whatever it touches.” It is for 
only a very few yards that the echo of the par- 
son’s kiss is heard; but beyond the immediate 
neighborhood of the Rectory, or wherever it hap- 
pened, it expands into a divorce case; and before 
the bounds of the parish are reached, the guilty 
pair have fled the country, 

As Mark and Kit walked down together 
through the town they were stared at—especially 
Kit—as though they had risen from the dead, 
It was not true, then, said the gossips one to an- 
other, that Abel Deeds had murdered everybody 
at the Grey House, but only the old man, How. 
ever, even that was something, “though Master 
Christopher did seem to take it most uncommon 
cool,” 

And “if Mr. Garston was really dead, what a 
thing it would be for Mr. Tennant!” who was the 
other Mogadion attorney. 

Unconscious of the disappointment they thus 
inflicted on the public mind, the two young men 
repaired to The Dove-cote. Kit himself had pro- 
posed it, and Mark was delighted at the sugges- 
tion, since the presence of his friend, under such 
circumstances, beneath the Doctor’s roof, would 
show that Kit for his part had no suspicion of 
Abel. Mark knew that he had none, but he was 
solicitous that Frank and the rest should be con- 
vinced that Mr. Garston and Mr. Garston’s son 
were not at one in this matter. 

Quick as Kit had been in taking this step, it 
seemed, to judge by the Doctor’s face, who re- 
ceived them at his own door, that he had been 
none too soon in doing so. 

“Before crossing my threshold, Mr. Christo- 
pher,” he said, gravely, “I must put the same 
question that was addressed to young Lochinvar: 
‘Do you come here for peace or for war?” 

“For peace, Dr, Meade, I do assure you,” was 
the young man’s earnest reply; “I am as con- 
vinced there has been some unfortunate mistake 
about Abel Deeds in this matter as you yourself 
can be.” 

“As to the ‘unfortunate mistake,’” returned 
the Doctor, grimly, “I will only say at present 
that when this poor fellow’s innocence shall have 
been established, the misfortune, as well as the 
mistake, will be Mr. Garston’s. The reputation 
of honest folks is not to be taken away with im- 
punity because other folks mislay their money.” 

The antithesis between “honest folks” and 
“other folks” was only too obvious, but Christo- 
pher Garston passed it over with a smile. 

“T am afraid it is true, sir, that my father has 
lost his temper, as well as his money, but that is 
no reason why we should follow his example. 
For the moment he is a good deal put out—for 
£200 is a large sum to miss from one’s desk— 
but I am not aware that he has done anything 
actionable.” 

“ Actionable!” repeated the Doctor, scornfully. 
“T am not speaking of the law, but of common 
justice and good feeling.” 





“T beg your pardon. I thought you were hint- 
ing, when you said ‘ with impunity,’ at an action 
for libel.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the Doctor, growing very red ; 
“T don’t bark till I can bite, I do assure you.— 
Well, Frank, how is she?” 

“Oh, she’s all right for the present,” said Frank, 
who now entered the room. “ You have done our 
poor Rachel a bad turn this morning, Garston.” 

He did not offer his hand to Kit, but regarded 
him with cold disfavor. 

“Upon my word,” cried Mark, “you are both 
treating Kit exceedingly ill. He is not responsi- 
ble for his father’s action in any way, and regrets 
it as much as you do.” 

“A great deal more,” put in Kit, quietly ; “ in- 
asmuch as I am to blame in the matter. I did 
remind Trenna of the purse with Lucy’s savings 
in it, because I knew my father would sooner or 
later come to hear of it; and I wished Abel to be 
exonerated at once, Unfortunately, as I under- 
stand, one of the missing notes has been found 
in it. No doubt that fact can be explained ; but, 
in the mean time, is it altogether unreasonable 
that my father should wish to make some inquiry 
as to how it came there? He has gone to The 
Knoll to do it, and that—so far as I am aware— 
is the extent of his offense up to this date.” 

The young man’s tone and manner were the 
perfection of quiet remonstrance, while his logic 
was incontrovertible. The Doctor looked at his 
son with some dismay. 

“Upon my word, Frank,” the look seemed to 
say, “I am afraid I have been going a little too 
far.” 

“Tf you had seen our poor Rachel, Garston, 
as I have seen her,” observed Frank, stiffly, and 
with a manner that spoke of enforced apology, 
“you would make allowance for any warmth my 
father may have exhibited.” 

“Pray don’t speak of that,” said Kit. “ His 
indignation, to my mind, only did him honor, At 
the same time, you must allow that the circum- 
stances are such as to excuse some suspicion. 
The notes are certainly missing—” 

“Missing! That they may be, Mr. Christopher 
Garston; but them as can hide ean find.” 

At the door of the parlor, which was open, 
stood Rachel Deeds. Her face was white with 
rage, white even by contrast with her white hair, 
which, instead of its ordinary neatness, hung over 
it ragged and dishevelled. 

“My good Rachel,” said Kit, with one of his 
pleasant smiles, “you can’t suppose my father is 
a magpie.” 

His raillery was ill-timed, but not ill-placed, if, 
indeed, his object was to stem the tide of the old 
woman’s indignation, The lower orders in the 
south have little or no humor, and the introduction 
of it in serious matters is unintelligible to them. 
She stood staring at him fiercely, but with a dazed 
expression, which changed into one of trust and 
affection as she turned to her young master. 
“Mr, Frank,” she said, “you tell him what we 
think; this gentleman is too clever for a poor old 
woman, as he has proved himself to be for many 
a young one.” 

If Christopher Garston had been in doubt of 
his being on hostile soil, this speech would have 
opened his eyes very effectually. It was one of 
those unfortunate utterances—such as children 
often use to our embarrassment and dismay— 
which betray whole volumes which ough* to be 
under lock and key. 

“Tf ‘Mr. Frank’ will tell you how this matter 
really stands,” said Kit, with the red m his cheek 
and scorn in his tone, “instead of favoring me 
with his or your opinion upon me or mine, he will 
be doing you a service.” 

Thus appealed to, and without taking notice of 
an accusation which he would perhaps have had 
some difficulty in explaining away, Frank stated 
the facts exactly as they had occurred. “ It is but 
fuir to say, Rachel,” he added, with an effort that 
evidently cost him something, “ that Mr. Christo- 
pher Garston has expressed his regret that any 
suspicion should have fallen upon your son, whom 
he believes to be wholly blameless in this matter.” 

“ Believes? You need not tell me that,” ex- 
claimed the old woman, bitterly; ‘and his father 
knows it too. Folks needn’t be honest people 
themselves to know when other people is honest. 
Abel—come here, Abel.” 

Abel appeared, flushed and downcast, the very 
picture of guilt to the eyes that only use the bor- 
rowed glasses of convention and routine. His 
broad good-natured face was bedewed with ap- 
prehension of he knew not what, like an ox at 
the first sight of the poleaxe. 

“ Abel, speak out, and for thy mother’s sake 
tell how you came by jhat note as was found in 
Luey’s purse: my son ain’t clever like some 
folks,” added Rachel, with a glance at Christo- 
pher, “‘ but he’s pure.” 

And indeed if “pure” means “simple,” with 
which word it is often conjoined, Abel was a very 
lily-of-the-valley. 

“Master gave it me hisself,” said Abel. “It 
was a part of my quarter’s wages, and the best 
on it too, I promise you.” 

“Then the whole affair lies in a nutshell,” ob- 
served Mark, cheerfully. ‘Mr. Garston, being a 
man of business, takes the numbers of his notes, 
and—” 

There he stopped, perceiving that his remark 
had been an unfortunate one. For the moment 
he had forgotten that the lost note had been identi- 
fied, and that it might be the object of the de- 
fense to show that Mr. Garston had not made a 
memorandum of the number at the time he re- 
ceived it, but had trusted to his memory, which 
had failed him. 

“There was ten shillings in silver besides,” 
continued Abel, by way of final contribution to 
the investigation, “and I gave five on it to Jennie 
to buy a parasol with.” 

“ And a fool’s trick too, my lad,” observed his 
mother, reprovingly, “for she spoilt it the next 
day by putting it up in the down-pour, drat her. 





But then, gentlemen, Abel can never refuse Jen- 
nie naught, who is a sensible girl at bottom, for 
all her wanting to be in the fashion; and you 
mustn’t think him wasteful. He’s a good son 
and a good brother and a good man, let them as 
knows nothing of goodness” (and again she cast 
a glance of defiance at Christopher) “tell what 
lies they will of him.” 

Kit answered only by a good-natured smile, 
which, though it failed to mollify his assailant, 
convinced the spectators at least of his forbear- 
ance and kindly feeling. The lily, indeed, was 
so touched by it that he observed, “I have nowt 
to say against Mr. Christopher, mother, nor against 
Miss Trenna neither; and I don’t believe they 
hangs by master in this business a bit more than 
they does in any other.” 

This frank expression of the result of Abel’s 
experience of tLe state of domestic affairs at the 
Grey House was received in silence; the Doctor 
and his son looked embarrassed as having been 
in some sort the inviters of so much plain-speak- 
ing; Kit smiled, but bit his lip; and Mark was 
downright angry at the scant courtesy with 
which, as he conceived, his friend had been treat- 
ed throughout the interview. 

“Tt appears to me,” he presently said, “that 
whatever wrong Mr. Garston may have done an 
innocent man in thought—for at present it has 
gone no further—others have committed the 
same error. It would really seem that we lived 
in the old barbarous days when the members of 
a man’s family were all held answerable for his 
personal misdoings.” 

“The accused himself has stood up for me, 
however,” said Kit, smiling. 

“ A lesson to us all,” said Mark, with signifi- 
cance. “I honor him for it, and shall certainly 
not be less resolved in consequence to see him 
righted; but in my opinion he is not the only 
one who needs to make apology.” 

“My dear Mark,” said Frank, with earnestness, 
“it is impossible to affect to misunderstand your 
meaning; but if you suppose for a moment that 
we hold Christopher responsible for Mr. Garston’s 
suspicions—” 

“Why don’t you call him Kit, then, as you 
used todo ?” broke in Mark, impatiently. “I don't 
blame Rachel—no one could blame a mother.” 

“Hush! hush!” said the Doctor, rising with 
dignity. “There is no need for more, Mark. 
Kit, give me your hand. We are partisans here ; 
I admit it; but we want no quarrel with our neigh- 
bors ; like ourselves, I am persuaded that all you 
wish is to see justice done.” 

“Christopher! Christopher!” cried an angry 
voice without ; “come here; I want you.” 

Through the open window they saw the attor- 
ney, who had reined his mare in at the garden 
gate; she was covered with foam, and her heav- 
ing sides showed the mark of his spurs. 

“What is the matter now, I wonder?” ex- 
claimed Kit, as he took up his hat with the wea- 
ry air of a man forced into action against his 
will. “Stay here, Mark, till I let you know what 
has happened.” 

But Mark had already followed him, barehead- 
ed, into the garden, 

“ Not you, not you,” cried the attorney, as soon 
as he caught sight of him ; “ I want my son Chris- 
topher, and no one else.” 

Upon a hint so very plain, Mark had no alter- 
native, of course, but to act; so he returned into 
the house, while Kit stood by his father’s stirrup, 
listening to the story which, with many an im- 
passioned expletive and gesture, the old man 
poured into his ear. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MAGISTRATE, 


Way Mr. Garston should have had his say out 
immediately under the Dove-cote windows can 
only be accounted for by his being so choke-full 
of it that to carry it any further without spilling 
it was an impossibility. Otherwise he might just 
as well have pulled up a few yards further on, 
and not have exposed himself so directly to the 
enemy's fire. For, though Rachel and her son 
had withdrawn, and the wgis of Mark’s friend- 
ship protected Kit from the animadversions of 
the rest, the spectacle of the swarthy attorney 
breathing forth fire and fury (as was evident) into 
his son’s ear was a temptation to them to express 
their views of him. 

“Upon my life,” observed the Doctor, “ I be- 
lieve the man has found out his mistake already, 
and is pitching into Christopher as a relief to his 
feelings.” 

“He hasn’t found his money,” put in Frank, 
dryly, “or he would not be in such a passion.” 

“ If he was as careful of himself as of his coin, 
he wouldn’t do it,” observed the Doctor, “A 
man of his habit of body, and especially in this 
hot weather, should not allow himself such vio- 
lent delights.” 

“Poor Kit,” sighed Mark, compassionately ; 
“what a thing it must be to have such a father! 
I wonder what has happened up at The Knoll ? 
Perhaps my mother and Maud together may have 
persuaded him to acquit his first victim, and now 
with redoubled energy he is casting about for 
another.” 

“He does not give me the impressicn,” ob- 
served Frank, critically, “ of having been subject- 
ed recently to female influence.” 

“Come, his eloquence is exhausted at last,” 
cried Mark, who was standing with the others at 
the window watching the colloquy between father 
and son. “Now Kit will come back and tell us 
all about it.” 

“Not he,” said the Doctor, I am afraid with 
some touch of malicious satisfaction ; “ he is walk- 
ing away by the old gentleman’s side, like a captive 
tied to the saddle-bow. It’s a case of needs must.” 

“ Where the devil rides,” added Frank, grimly. 
“T wonder where on earth they’re going to? 
They have taken the turning to the Rectory.” 
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“ON THE LAWN WITHIN 


Mark uttered a deep sigh, for he guessed their 
errand, which the others did not. And he guess- 
ed right. 

The attorney and his son moved on in silence : 
the latter had made his protest in reply to the 
declaration of the other’s intentions, and it had 
been swept away by a whirlwind of wrath. The 
story that he had told to him will be related pre- 
sently. Even though Mr. Garston had eased his 
mind of its load of indignation, there were still 
some dregs in the phial, some droppings after 
the thunder-storm,. “I will have this sifted to 
the bottom,” he muttered, fiercely, “though it 
should cost me my fortune.” 

Christopher Garston shrugged his shoulders. 
“You used to tell me, father, that there was no- 
thing so foolish as to throw good money after 
bad.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the at- 
torney, stopping his horse and facing round upon 
the speaker. ‘“ Why should the money be bad ? 
—by which I suppose you mean lost irrevocably. 
You don’t suppose the fellow could have made 
away with it in a week? Every one is not a 
spendthrift like yourself.” 

“fT am sorry I put in a word, sir,” was the 
young man’s reply, which, if tone has any signifi- 
cance, implied that argument is thrown away in 
the case of a gentleman who has lost his temper. 
“What I meant was that even supposing that 
Abel is guilty” 

“ Supposing ! 
tain !” 

“ Very good. Even so, he has powerful friends. 
You know the law better than I do, but that cir- 
cumstance- has some weight, I believe. More- 
over, Mark offered to pay the money.” 

“Hush it up!” exclaimed the attorney, slap- 
ping his sturdy thigh, ‘I will see them d d 
first! But I am glad you reminded me of Mark's 
offer. That's a point.” 

“Tt was in reply to your remark that you 
would get the money out of somebody,” observed 
Kit, with a look that seemed to say, “and that is 
a point on the other side.” 

“He's taken himself off already, but I'll have 
him before night,” pursued the attorney, vindic- 
tively, . “I have given notice at the station, and 
they have telegraphed down the line.” 

“That was a little precipitate, I think.” 

“Do you?” replied the other, in a voice like 
the snap of a clasp-knife. 

“Considering, I mean,” continued the young 
man, coolly, “that Abel is at the present moment 
at The Dove-cote with his mother and sister.” 

“So much the better; I shall know where to 
lay my hands upon him. He's getting up his 
case, no doubt; backing it with a perjury or two 
from the women. They will have to swear pret- 
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ty hard to swear away the number of a five- 
pound note.” 

They had by this time reached the Rectory 
gate, which lay back on its hinges in the usual 
hospitable fashion. On the lawn within stood the 
Rector himself, who, attracted by the sound of 
hoofs, was looking with curiosity toward them, 
shading his eyes from the sun, from which his 
close-fitting skull-cap offered no protection, by 
means of an open book. 

“Hullo! What's this, Mr. Garston? The idea 
of you and your son reviving the old system of 
ride and tie! The objection to it is in these 
days that when the rider leaves his horse there 
is a possibility of some one else walking off with 
it instead of the proper person.” 

“ You may well say that, sir,” said the attorney, 
with energy. “In these days you have to hold 
your hat on with both hands to keep it for your 
own, and then you get your pockets picked.” 

As Mr. Garston thus epitomized the morality 
of the day, he threw himself off his steed. 

“If you will be good enough to let your man 
give my mare a feed of corn, I shall be obliged 
to you, Mr. Penryn, for she has more work before 
her, and it will save time.” 

“Certainly, by all means,” said the Rector, 
wondering in his mind why the attorney came to 
the Rectory for corn, when his own stalls were 
nota mileaway. “Jem! Jem! take Mr. Garston’s 
horse and feed him.—Will you take anything 
yourself ?” he continued ; “ we have ‘refreshments 
for man and beast.’ You are old enough to re- 
member the old formula.” 

“T am come here on a matter of business, 
said the attorney, in a tone of some severity: the 
lightness of the Reetor’s manner, under which he 
always fancied lay some contempt for himself, 
jarred upon him under the present circumstances 
even more than usual, 

“Very good,” returned the other, in total ig- 
norance, of course, of his visitor’s mission, and 
resenting his manner. “There is no occasion to 
be so very serious even if you have. Business is 
not thunder, nor men milk, that we should all 
turn sour at the sound of it,” 

To this conceit the attorney answered nothing : 
if a devout wish that he had a bill of sale upon 
the Rector’s furniture in his pocket, and had 
been empowered to put in the broker’s man, 
flashed across his mind, he dismissed it instant- 
ly; he felt that he had already made a false 
start, and must direct all his energies to the un- 
congenial task of conciliation. 

“]T hate to trouble men of letters, Mr. Penryn, 
with any mere common-sense—I mean common- 
place—matter—which is necessarily out of their 
line. If there had been any other magistrate—” 

“Pray make no apologies, Mr. Garston,” in- 
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terrupted the other, ‘Of course I am at the dis- | should fail in any duty, public or private. 


posal of Justice, though I am very sorry she 
wants me, 
Mogadion people I do hope ?” 

“Merely a theft of two hundred pounds.” 

“Good heavens! On whom, and by whom ?” 

“On me, by my servant, Abel Deeds. He took 
the money out of my desk.” 

“Unless you saw him do it with your own eyes, 
Mr. Garston,” observed the Rector, gravely, “I 
shall be hard to persuade of that.” ; 

“A magistrate is not a juryman, Mr. Penryn,” 
replied the other, curtly; “but, as it happens, it 
is not a case of credibility at all, but one of proof, 
as you shall hear.” 

And in a few words he told him the facts with 
which we are acquainted, 

The Rector’s face grew grave and sad. 

“You have seen this missing note yourself, 
have you, Mr. Garston ?” : 

“No, I have not, but Mrs. Medway has, and 
Miss Maud and my daughter have.” 

“Then one of them should be here. I can not 
issue a warrant upon hearsay—upon any mere 
unsupported assertion. Why did you not bring 
your daughter with you?” ° 

“Trenna was not in the house when I called 
at The Knoll,” returned the attorney, with sup- 
pressed passion; “they had got her out of the 
way on purpose. And neither Mrs. Medway nor 
her daughter would afford me any information. 
It is a conspiracy, nothing less, to defeat the ends 
of justice.” 

“TI will not permit you to apply such words as 
those to any friend of mine,” said the Rector, 
sharply. 

His face, however, exhibited dismay as well as 
indignation: it was not, he felt, impossible that, 
in her zeal for Abel and her mistrust of his ac- 
cuser, Mrs. Medway might have allowed herself 
to indulge in a little obstruction. 

“T am come here for a warrant against Abel 
Deeds, who has robbed me of a large sum of 
money. He has already fled from my service. 
If you refuse on my personal application to grant 
a warrant against him, and he escapes from jus- 
tice, you will be held responsible. You know the 
law, sir.” 

Now this, as the attorney rightly conceived, 
was one of the few things which the Rector, al- 
though a magistrate, did not know. It was the 
first time—so honest was the community among 
which he lived—that he had ever been applied ‘to 
upon any matter of the sort, and though he had 
punctually attended to his duties at Petty Ses- 
sions, they had in no way enlightened him as to 
the present proceeding. 

“It seems to me incredible,” he hesitated, 
“from what I know of Mrs.’ Medway, that she 
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STOOD THE RECTOR HIMSELF, SHADING HIS EYES FROM THE SUN.” 


Upon 
what ground did she refuse to let you see the 
note?” 

“Upon no ground whatever. 
a flat denial.” 

The Rector bit his lips, and looked about him 
indecisively; his eyes fell on Christopher, who, 
behind his father’s portly form, nodded encour- 
agement. 

“Were you present, Mr, Christopher ?” 

“No, sir, but my father told me all about it.” 

“Well, what did he say as to Mrs. Medway’s 
refusal to show him the note? Pardon me, Mr. 
Garston”—for the attorney was about to speak— 
“but I am officially the master here. I wish to 
hear what your son has to say.” 

“ My father said that Mrs. Medway had declined 
to take any step in the matter—even so much as 
to show him the note—without advice from either 
yourself or Dr. Meade.” 

“Just so; that comes to the same thing,” ob- 
served the attorney, indifferently. 

“Not exactly, Mr. Garston. If you had quoted 
Mrs. Medway’s words, I should have known how 
to act; and since your mare looks tired, I shall 
be happy to offer you a seat in my pony-chaise. 
If you like to accompany us to The Knoll, Chris- 
topher, there is room for you also.” 

The Rector was not wont to be so gracious to 
the young man, whom of late years, indeed, he had 
rarely addressed without the preface of “ Mr.,” 
but his frank conduct on this occasion had pleased 
him; and perhaps he was not unwilling to have 
a third party, even if it were Mr. Garston’s son, to 
avert a /éte-d-téte with Mr. Garston. 

The proposition was by no means received with 
rapture by Kit himself; he expressed his thanks, 
as the attorney did, but looked at the proffered 
vehicle, when it came round, in a way that the 
proverb teaches us we should not look at a gift 
horse, and by inference a lent chaise; while, se 
far from “ jumping at it,” he climbed on to the 
perch behind (leaving the front seat to his elders) 
with the inertia and deprecation of a moulting 
bird. It was evident, in fact, that Mr. Christo- 
pher was in two minds, as the phrase goes, wheth- 
er he would go at all. 

The journey was not much enlivened by con- 
versation, and indeed each of the three persons 
had subject for thought enough fully to employ 
him. Mr. Penryn was thinking of poor Abel, as 
to whom his magisterial mind could not but ac- 
knowledge things looked black; Mr. Garston, of 
his two hundred pounds deficit; while Kit, to 
judge by the extreme seriousness and even anxie- 
ty of his expression, would have been pronounced, 
by his enemies at least, to have been thinking of 
his own affairs. 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Lapy’s Linen 
CoLLAR AND CUFF, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XVL., Figs. 49-54. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapy’s CoL- 
LAR AND CUFF. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl, No. XX., Fig. 59. 
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Scarf.—Crochet 
and Gimp Cro- 
chet.—Figs, 
1--3. 

Tue searf is 
in alternate wide 
stripes in cro- 
chet and narrower 
stripes in gimp cro- NY \ # 
chet, both black, ; SY S08 HF Bil Ml Hl) S Rt eC 

each stripe being 








ble crewel is used, 
or, as a substitute 
for it, the soft 
imported knitting 
wool. The  ordi- 
nary zephyr wool 
is not quite strong 
enough. Begin by 
working one of the 
gimp stripes; this 
is done in the man- Fig. 
ner shown in Fig. 3, 
with a bone cro- 
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ie ' 2.—Lapy’s Nieut-Gown. 
Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Niant-Gown, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For description see Supplement. No. IV., Figs. 9-13, 

edged with a row of stitches in 

cream or gold colored filoselle 
silk, which forms a fine line. A 
section of the work is shown in 
Fig. 2. The wide crochet stripe is 
worked with mohair wool, which 
is almost as fine as thread, and 
which is taken double. For the 
narrower gimp stripe stronger 
wool is required, and for this dou- 


chet-needle, and a fork made of 
thick wire, bent to the shape 
shown in the illustration, The 
searf is two yards and a quarter 
long, and that is the length ‘for 
the stripe s. To begin, hold the 
fork in the left hand, the round 
part upward, twist the wool around 
the left prong, pass it over the 
right prong to the back, and lay 


Lapy’s Corset Cover. 
For description see Supplement, 





Lapy’s Fiannet VEst. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 3.—MANNER OF WoRKING Gimp 
Crocuet ror Scary, Fig, 1. 





INKSTAND WITH EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No, XXIL, Fig. 64 
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Suoutper Care or Ecru Emsrorpery. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 46 
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GENTLEMAN’S COLLAR. 


2 S a ings ds tna aks 
For pattern and dese ription | see Sup, § Se a : > a SS nd 
plement, No. XVIL, Figs. 55 and 56. % an Se 
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Fig. 2.—Srrires or Scarr, Fic. 1.—Crocuer anp Grip Crocuet,—Two-tuips Size, 
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it over the left forefinger. Take up the crochet hook 
and draw the wool from the back to the front under 
the first crossed thread, and make a chain stitch by 
taking up the wool again and pulling it through that 
on the needle. * Now take out the hook and turn 
the fork from right to left, bringing the wool to the 
front, put it over the opposite prong to the back, put 
the hook into the loop, and make a chain stitch 
drawing the wool through it, then work a single cro- 
chet around the loop on the left prong by putting the 
book under and drawing the wool through (see Fig. 8), 
and then pulling the wool through the two loops on 
the needle, forming a fresh loop; repeat from * until 
the piece is the proper length. Edge both sides of the 
gimp as follows: 1st round.—Alternately catch 2 loops 
of the gimp together with 1 sc. (single crochet), twist- 
ing them once, and work 2 ch. (chain stitch). 2d 
round,—Alternately work 1 sc, around the next 2 ch. 
and 1 picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
them. The silk stitches are worked with the needle 
around this picot round in the manner shown in Fig. 
2. Work the crochet stripe on the gimp stripe in the 
following manner: ist round.—Alternately 1 sc. into 
the next picot on the edge of the gimp and 8 ch.; close 
with 1 sc. into the last picot. 2d round.—5 ch., then 
throughout alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 
next 3 in the preceding round and 8ch, 38d round.— 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 3, 3 open scal- 
lops, for each of which work 8 ch. and 1 sc, on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next scallop in the preceding round, then 
throughout alternately 1 close scallop and 6 open scal- 
Jops (for a close scallop work 8 double crochet on the 
next sc. and 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 3); close 
with 4 open scallops. 4th round.—5 ch.,1 sc. on the 
middle ch. of the next 8,8 open scallops, then through- 
out alternately 2 close and 5 open scallops. Always 
finish a round with the same number of scallops with 
which it began. 5th round.—5 ch.,1 sc. on the middle 
ch. of the next 8, 2 open scallops, then throughout 
alternately 8 close and 4 open scallops. 6th round.— 
5 ch., 1 ac. on the middle ch. of the next 8,2 open scal- 
lops, then throughout alternately 4 close and 3 open 
scallops. Tth round.— ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of 
the next 8, 1 open scallop, * 2 close, 1 open, 2 close, 
and 2 open scallops: repeat from *. 8th round.—5} 
ch., 1 8c. on the middle ch. of the next 8,1 open scal- 
lop, * 2 close, 2 open, 2 close, and 1 open scallop; re- 
peat from *. Work the 9th-l4th rounds to corre- 
spond with the 7th-2d respectively (see Fig. 2). This 
completes the crochet stripe. Work the remaining 
two pairs of stripes in the same manner, but in the 
course of the work join the next gimp stripe to the 
preceding crochet stripe by connecting the middle ch. 
of every picot to the middle ch. of a scallop on the lat- 
ter. Finish with a gimp stripe at the top, and edge 
both sides of the scarf with a round like the 2d round 
of the crochet stripe. Knot tassel fringe to the bot- 
tom and ends, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dre. A. L. Haut, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “It forms 
an excellent substitute for lemon juice, and will fur- 
nish a refreshing drink for the sick.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER 


Taree shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. ‘Sold 
by all-druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Bessiz Darcine’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Jonn Pernig, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession, 

Faithfully yours, 
Besste Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 


seinetheae 





AD VERTISEM EN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of iow test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








With the Perfection. 
Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 


My 
Without the Periection. 


tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 
my establishment, waite they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, C hignons, 
Curla, &c., all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosinetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paria. 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 

Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced pe 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 








VOLUME XV., NO. 85. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


"7 BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


OTH ING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 








Catalogue. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE i: 


women, with superior Music and Art, 
Terms moderate. Next session yt Septembe: i, oo. 
dress Rev. 4. We co WLES, D. D., Elmira, N 





A College of the 








Send 8 cents for | 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


highest rank for 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


per box. 
Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $1 pe r box. 

My © MPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
so highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’ s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. Oo leaden. hue or reddish "tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience 
and comfort,improving thelooks 
of young and old charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appear- 
ance (like all other waves); 
made of natural wavy hair, 
and fastened on the head with= 
out a single hairpin. From 
Special shades extra. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, 


$4.00. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all ad of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
third door from W achtngeen san 






$5.00 to $10.00, 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For PB, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.0.H Box 1654, New York, 
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“For a very handsome 
toilet we know of nothing 
that can take the place of | 
the NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN,.”— 


Peterson's Magazine. 


our 


Sole Agents for) 
Wholesale only f 


-NONPAREIL 


TRADE 


“ VELVETEEN 





e THIS 
To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


MA 





- NONPAREIL 
VELVETHEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 
Fine in Texture.—Rich, Full-Toned Colors.— 
Finish.—Unequalled in every respect. 
Costume or made-up with any kind of Dress Material. 


We wonld respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


<$2 ; GE NUT 
& 


Superb in Make, Dye, and 
Can be worn as Complete 





“NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN, when 
\ made up, looks so exactly 
rae cs | like Lyons velvet that few 


experts can tell the differ- 


ay/ 


ence.’’ — Demorest’s Illus- 


trated Journal. 





BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 

Styles and Fabrics, 


RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hith- 
erto unequalled, 


BARRETT, 





STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN’S SUITS RENCVATED OR 
RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 
Skilfully and Promptly. 

Goods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 

Correspondence invited. 


NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





to beauty 
appears 


tiful, 
ful e 











is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is megan & harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful ere) preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


dies, if you desire to be bean- 


iv e LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 88 John Street, N. Y. 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 388) 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Conralns: 
A Sunday Morning in the South of England, 


A full-page frontispiece, from a picture by ALrrep 
Parsons; 


A Summer at York, 


By Sarau D. Crarx. A quaint description of one of 
the most picturesque summer resorts in Maine; 


“The Weibertreue,” 
By Euiszr Aten. An interesting sketch of Weins- 
berg, Suabia. With nine illustrations prepared by 
Herr B, Sourestnesr, of Stuttgart ; 


The Visit of the Vikings, 
The third part of Col. Hieeinson’s American History. 
Illustrated ; oe 
In Surrey, 
The first of two papers by Mrs, Lrtitr, 
A.rrep Parsons and E, A. Apsry; 
Spanish Vistas, 
The fifth and concluding paper, by Gro. P. Laturor, 
describing the “* Mediterranean Ports and Gardens” 
from Malaga to Barcelona, Illustrated by Rei- 
HART; 


Illustrated by 


Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
By Epwin P. Wutrr.e; 
The Mississippi River Problem, 
By Davin A. Curtis; 


Shandon Bells, 


The fifth part of Witt1am Braock’s new novel, il- 
lustrated by Witttam SMALL; 


Short Stories: 
A DOCTOR SPOILED, by Barner Putiuirs; 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY, by Exizaueru 
D. B. Stopparp ; par 
Poems 


By Usatmar H. Boyrsen and Putrre Bourke Mars- 
TON; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Webster’s Fryeburg Oration, 1802.—Sanborn’s Life of 
Thoreau. —Good- natured Americans. — Personal 
Denunciation ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

“The Bells of Shandon.”—How to Furnish a Home 
(J. H,. Witt1aMs).—The Donation Party of Dead- 
mule Flat (G. T. Lanigan).—Eseex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Humors (D. W. Mocrton). — Misunder- 
standings (C. C. Carnort).—The Taxes.—A Nou- 
esthetic Fish Peddler. — Kentucky Philosophy 
(Haneison Rouertson).—Anecdotes. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 

NMARPER'’S MAGAZINE........ccseecees eee SH OO 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... 400 
RG MNES wb ven’ 08 Sse vccccspesocccs 400 
The THREE above publications................ 10 oo 
Any TWO above named ..........00: 00 seceses 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............... . 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE - .. 6 0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } aba lac otacin 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)........ssccccccccces 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorix with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
rangiug from 19 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnisned 
gratuitousiy on appiication to Harrsr & Brorurns, 





aay HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of luss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TUR NEW PACK FOR 1882, 
50 ALL Chromo Sarde. {Extra fine 
+] Stock | Artistic oa of Swiss FlorakSea- 
lew, Wreath, Landscape, Gold snd 

Silver Panel, Bird Motto, Butterfly, 
1 Moonlight,Summer and Winter Scenes, 
all in beautiful Ag — gaudy }colors,with your name in fancy type, 
10¢, Sample Book of 90 costly Styles for 1882 24e, AO per cent 
paid to Ag’ts, or tostites izes given for clnbs. Particulars with ev- 
ery order, CAXTON PRINTING CO, Northtord Conn, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th 8t., N.Y. 


ON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggists for 
“ Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c. 


(ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G: Bassert, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








S.,C., & S. 


Simpson, 
Crawford, 
& Simpson 


1000 DOZEN 


Ladies’ Unbleached, Full Regular, 
Silk-Clocked 


HOSE, 
At 25c. Per Pair. 


The above Hose are 36 guagt, which 
means a very fine quality and the cor- 
rect thing for this season of the year. 


Inspection Invited. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th and 19th St., N. Y¥. 
Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


oe 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
Summer Goods Closing Out at Bargains, 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &o. 


Avenue 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &o. 


ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Do your Shopping at Home, 


MATII 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 






Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Good 


Lace: 
Boys’ and Girie? Outfits, &ec. Samples, infor- 
~ ity SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application 
OOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St, Phileda. 
(cj Piease say where; you saw this Advertisement. 
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| PEARLS 7 MOUTH 
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i BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | { 


0° ——-:0:—-:0: ——:0! *& lo: ——-:0: —-:0: 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT 


SOZODONT, 





which renders the teeth wire, the gums rosy 
It thoroughly removes 


and the breath swerr. 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


"SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


FLOWERS 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastefuuy ccmnged, in BOUQU Ets and DESIGNS, 
for sale in Bul 

LARGEST STOC K. FIN EST COLORS, 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 

sale Trade. Florists, Druggists, ancy and Art Stores 

should send for our Illustrated Wholesale Price-List. 
Natural Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 

dyed to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


179-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Ye 
BEATIY’S ¢ Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $297. 50. 
FREE. Ad 


Factory running day and night. Catalogue 
‘dress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 











WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS. 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TERT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of 


Text-Books, and to the 


greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 





READING AND SPELLING. -——— PRICES.—_—_—, 
Retail Special. Exchange. 
Beeeper’s United States First Rendet oo. cdo cece ack capde seo dames s 15 cts. 11 ets. 10 ets 
= . we | err So 24 “ or 2 as 
53 . ee ee eee ee ee 32 “wre. Ww 4 
oi oe ek a ee eee 48 ° $e°" «§ 3° 
# “ ee eee Per See > See 56S 4.% 36," 
“ " ep Rae eee ee | ae eo °* 5.4" 
Harrington’s Graded Spelling- eer mo Se i. ee oo ¢* tf * _— 
_ Parts Land If. Per Part......... me” |! Bh e..* 
Willaon's Primary Spollee .... 6.0... osictien ue eas ta 114) 40 
. EROUEE BOE ni5 55s wane bn Bales 0 snes, « sat Rade ee ese ae “a 66 Bs 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography............. eS eee 
* SSECNTD CHODRNQU 6 615s a kd casas anees Thee wades eieceeass $1 10 80 * 60 
ARITE METIC. 
Harper's Firat Book 10 Avice 6 ono 6 6c drei cree se cc ccicc rec cave 2 * ae“ -1e:* 
- PUNY AION TE PIOUNG ai cctacecsactitrcccacccascae. OF." 46° 80 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
| pte a SA MP 6 ooo ac cc inc ce et cewatveenckesanws =" Ff 6° 
. NeW Lasguage EMOG0Us ono csv dscentactvcceussevsceee 2a Sa So * 
% I en ee LOR OER OCLC ORIEL EEE a am 6 * 
. OS EE os ancaes seek See cone e aes eee 56 42 “ 30 
- “Grammar and Composition in one volume ............ 7 = a | 46 
HISTORY. 
| Scott’s Larger History of the United States ................0. ee eee s0 “* 60 * 54 
“Smaller History of the United States. ..............c cee eeee 56 a 35“ 





—_ 


Reta Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


the United States. 


Sprcrat Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 
EXcHANGE Prices are the prices at which @ first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 


for an equal number of corresponding old books in use. 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. 


Exchange prices ave subject to a discount 
If there is no exchange for 


old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides the above, Harper & Broruers publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S. aw holesale Department second and third floors. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


t“The remarkable success 
ee ‘of this charming article of 

Z@ adornment is due to the con- 
P/ venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
7 lute necessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to look 
fh * young—whose toreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
y «made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
Pget out of wave. One grand feature, 

/ they have no false, wig-like appearance, 

so easily seenin all other waves and crimps—w hile 
the doing away with crimping pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very imy 
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LINEN | 
OR- 


SAVE YOUR PLATED WARE With 





“ SN SSS 


—wHIioH— 
DOES NOT ABRADE OR SCRATCH THE SURFACE, 
but is the Quickest, Most Effective Polisher in use 


for Nickel, Silver and Plated W are, Plate-Glass and 
Show-Cases. 
Beware of Imitations and articles represented 
as i identical with it or as good! 


PARFUMERIE 
pscier mee 










CAPITOL PARIS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beautiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and beautify- 
ing—$1 per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
KRose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 









yersonal beauty = the ini of 
coer ag oad looms from > RIS i Blonde 
Gray, extra), Also, the most ben thesol- assortment of 
switches from ®5 to $50. Gray hair a ane. 
elalty. Remember, these goods can only be foun 
at my Headquarters. 32 EAST (4th ST., N. ¥o5 
VO. Temple Place, Boston. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 


of examination. 
\ E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$7 7 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





free, Address H. Ha KTT & Co. »Portland, Maine, 





yortant to every lady ance—indelible—$1 per bottle. De= 
- : ere pilatory, removes superfluous 
and TRADE-MARK. 


hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$¢1 
per bottle. Eau de Quinine, removes dandruff, and 
promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 

Eau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per botue. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c. and 
$1 per pottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address f mg SIMONSON, 34 E. 14th St., N. ‘© Sole 
Agent for U.S. Send for Dese criptive Cc ire uly ar. 





e.GURNEY & CO., 
No. 6 eT lith St., or P. 0. Box 3527, New York. 


- vorters of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
e Lace,” 50¢. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 
Cute Set of Cards. 


‘6 33 aa 
“BAB | ES” WHITING, 50 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES, 
15c. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a honse free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 





Send two 8c. stamps for 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-Enylish New Testament, containing 
Westoorr & Hoxrt’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages, Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Hort’s “New Testameut in the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8yo, Half Leather, $8 50, 
IL 
A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Snh- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Pr mo pence ecied 


from the Most Authentic Sources. By James Reean, 
First-Lientenant and R. Q. M. 9th Infantry, U. S. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 

Ill. 


TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. ‘The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samors. 
Avams Drake, Author of “*Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” ‘*Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gisson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full suy mi Ave is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorit 
work—4to, I!luminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


lV. 
NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. 

















California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tr« pical Fruits, 


Colony Settlements, Methods of Lrris gation, &. By 
CHARLES Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous Il- 





lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 
v. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 

EUROPE AND THE EAST: ra Guide throug 


bein h 
Hol- 





Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, 

land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 


Wit 


(1882 


P EMBROKE Ferrier, h Maps and Plans of Cit- 
Twenty- -tirs t Year In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 

ais volumes wala separately. 





Vou. 1—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Hol ine 
Vor. If. —Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria aud Palestine, Tur- 
kev, Greece. 


Vou. I1L.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 


Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 
Vi. 
CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. 
With a Portrait. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


teminiscences 
By Tuomas Cargiyir, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 


VII. 
GRAY. By Evmunp W.Gosse. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men 


” 


of Letters. 


rs 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Minister’s Son. By M.C. Stieuine. 20 cents 
My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. 
By W. Ciark Russet... 20 cents, 


Unknown to 


20 cents. 


History. By Cuartorre M. Yonge. 


A Model Father. By D. Curitstiz Murray. 10 cents. 
“So They Were Married.” 


sy Water Besant and 
James Rior. Illustrated. 


20 cents, 


Schooner Yacht. 
Illustrated. 20 cents, 


The “Lady Mand:” By W. CLank 
Russe... 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. O1ieuant. 10 cents. 


Marjory. uthor of ** 
20 cents. 


By the A James Gordon’s Wife.” 


F. Woonson. 


Anne. By Constanor 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Illustrated by 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. 


By Mrs. Evizasperu 
Wormerey Larimer. 20 cents 


Geraldine and Her Snitors. 


By M. ¢ 
15 cents. 


’. M. Simpson. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. 


5ct 


By AnniF Tuomas. 15 cts. 

2 Hanrrer & Buorucers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2 Harrxn’s Carasocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. 





Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 


TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Large New ‘Style ( hromo ar nda, no two alike 
name, 10c.; 6 pks. 50¢. 


- with 
O. A. Brainard, Higganum,Ct. 


Mog pyine Habit C Cured in 10 


OPIUM: ys. No ured, 
4s fase M.D. t hanmly Ohio. 

] A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Addre se Tro E E&C 0. yAu usta, Me aine. 


*hromo, Motto, Hand ‘d Bouquet Car india 


as 


xample book, 25¢c 


with name, 10, 


Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 





Cents buys 3 Lovely Ad. Cards and a None- 
| ~ such © ook-Book. Gro. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N. Y. 


sé st 


LARGE all new all new € HROMO CA Cc ARDS for 1883 with 
name 1c. Try me. J. b. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 tee. 
| Address Si INSON & Co Co., Portland, Maine. 
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“Say, Boys, Ler’s TAKE A Runninc Jump oFF THE CLIFF, AND SEE 


WHO OAN GO THE FARTHEST, 


FACETIZ. 


A @oop story is told of Judge Kent, the well-known jurist. A 
man was indicted for burglary, and the evidence on the trial 
showed that his burglary consisted in cutting a hole through a 
tent in which several persors were sleeping, and then projecting 
his head and arm throngh the hole and abstracting various arti- 
cles of value. It was claimed by his counsel that, inasmuch as 
he never actually entered into the tent with his whole body, he 
had not committed the offense charged, and must therefore be 
tischarged. Judge Kent, in reply to this plea, told the jury that 
if they were not satisfied that the whole man was involved in the 
crime, they might bring in a verdict of guilty against so much of 
him as was thus involved. The jury, after a brief consultation, 
found the right arm, the right shoulder, and the head of the pris- 
oner gufity of the offense of burglary. The judge sentenced the 
right arm, the right shoulder, and head to imprisonment with 
hard labor in the State-prison for two years, remarking that as 
to the rest of the man’s body, he might do with it what he pleased, 


—~—.>———_ 


On a certain occasion a train which Merewether had gone to 
meet was somewhat late. A testy old gentleman, a stranger to 
Merewether, got out of all patience at the delay, and exclaimed, 
“What a villainous station this is! They try to irritate one on 
purpose, Look at those girls in the refreshment-room ; why do 
they dress them all in black 2?” 

* Don’t you know ?” said Merewether, in a most solemn tone of 
voice, and with an awe-struck look on his face. 

“No,” replied the stranger, in a subdued voice, and looking 
quite alarmed. 

“ Why,” said Merewether, “they are in mourning for the late 
train !” 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 
** Now, MATILDA DEAR, YOU HAVE NEVER HEARD ‘Tae CHARGE OF THE 
Licut Brigapr’ READ AS IT SHOULD BE; I WILL READ IT SO THAT You 
OAN FA(BLY SEE THE BRAVE SOLDIERS AS: THEY-RUSH INTO THE FRAY.” 




















THE COMING MAN, 














IN THE MIDST OF THE READING THR CUARGE WAS MADE, Matitpa 
SAID IT WAS ALTOGETHER TOO REALISTIC. 


“Why, are you alive yet, my dear old friend? I heard you 
were dead.” 
“A nice friend you are! You didn’t even come to my funeral.” 


> 
During the house-cleaning season there is no place like home 
—and that’s something to be extremely thankful for. 
——————— 


When is the ocean like a bugle ?—When it’s sounded, to be sure. 
aegetatidinntincs 


A man having declared to a lady that he would shed “‘ the last 
drop” of his blood in her defense, she said: ‘‘I often meet per- 
sons who are ready to shed the last drop of their blood; but they 
take precious good care not to shed the first drop.” 


caneeetpeniiaill 

Maaistratr. “ You are charged with having emptied a basin of 
water over the plaintiff.” 

Inisuwoman. “Shure, your honor, he must forgive me ; in the 
dark I took the gentleman for my husband.” 

Le a a 

“ How often does the ferry-boat start?” asked the lady. 

“Ivery fifteen minutes, mum.” 

* How long is it since the boat left here ?” 

“Tin minutes, mum.” 

Lady waits ten minutes, and then says, “ Didn’t you say the 
boat starts every fifteen minutes ?” 

“T did, mum.” 

‘** Well, I have waited here ten minutes since you said the boat 
had been, gone ten minutes,” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Then how do you make out that it starts every fifteen min- 
utes ?” 

“Why, you see, mum, it starrutts from this solide wan fifteen 
minutes, and from the other soide the nixt.” 
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DOG-DAYS AND BASE-BALL. 


FREDDIE (who has never seen a catcher’s mask before), “Para, WOULD THEY TAKE THAT MAN TO TUE 


Povunp uw uz wasn't Muzzirv?” 


NOT IN THE GAME, 
“Now pon't, ANGELINA,” HE WOULD SOFTLY WHISPER, AS THE SWAYING LEAVES GENTLY TOUCHED HIS 


OHEEK ; AND IT WAS SOME TIME BEFORE ME LOOKED AROUND AND DISOOVERED 118 MISTAKE, Tue GisLs 


WEREN'T NEAR HIM, 














